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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULTURE’ 


Dr. W. Stede.—The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 
bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 
I cannot but pay. the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader.—... admirable...shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mons. Louis Finot.—...full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future, My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Winternitz.—I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallée Poussin.—..- contains many good things I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramana-Literature. 
Tt is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history, 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E.—May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents—a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and is a credit to I ndia. Many of the authors of the atticles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett.—The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.—...Fine Journal..... 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—A splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. C. W. Oldham.—May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
Success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner, J.C.S.—... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan.—I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I, 
July, 31934).—This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 
history of India and her great culture. The excellent character of this new Journal 
and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise and devotion 
of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly and 
completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
great epoch-making Journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
by the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like 
Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We heartily congratulate the management 
of the Journal on the high standard of excellence that is attained and hope that 

by means of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There is no doubt that 


its appearance is a valuable addition to the number of scholarly journals published 


in India today. . We wish it all success. 
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The Journal, which is a quarterly one, will be issued annually in four parts in 
July, October, January, and April. ‘The inland subscription is Rs.6 (including 
postage) and foreign subscription is ro shillings (including postage) per annum, 
payable in advance. Each copy is priced at Rs.2 (inland) and 3s. 6d. (foreign). 
The rates of advertisements may be ascertained on application to the Managing 
Director at 170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta, to whom all remittances should be 
sent. Any change of address should be promptly intimated to him. In case 
of non-delivery within a fortnight from the approximate date of publication, the 
office should be informed at once. Luzac & Co., London, and the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Lahore, are the selling agents. 

The Journal deals with topics relating to Indian history, geography, art, archaeo- 
logy, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, religion, literature, philosophy, ethno- 
logy, anthropology, folklore, etc.,etc., from the earliest times to the eighteenth century 
A.D. Contributors are requested to send articles, notes, reviews, etc. type-written, 
addressed to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. They are further 
requested to add or alter in the galley proofs but not in the page proofs. The editors 
reserve to themselves the right to accept or reject the whole or portions of the 
articles, notes, reviews, etc. "The board of editors is not responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of articles, notes and reviews published in the Journal. ‘The rejected 
contributions are not returned to authors if postage is not paid. Books for reviews, 
journals for exchange, etc., should be sent to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose 
Street, Calcutta. 


Advertisement rates for insertion 


Full page—for one issue -. Rs.2 Half page—for one issue . Rs8 
for two issues  .. Rs for two issues  .. Rs; 
for three issues ..  Rs.ro for three issues ..  Rs,5 
for four issues  .. Rs.8 for four issues  .. Rs 
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I. The Legend of the Topes 


(Thüpavamsa Tr. Bibliotheca Indica Series) 


Price Rs.3 


By Dr. B. C. Law 


Dr. Barnett.—Vacissara's Thiipavamsa has the merit of bringing the traditions 
down definitely to his age and all students of Buddhism are deeply indebted 
to you for your labours in this rather dificult field. 


Dr. F. W. Thomas.—Your translation rounds off your work on that text. I 
have read the translation and also your notes, which seem to furnish all needed 
information concerning places, persons, doctrines and terminology. ‘The text, 
as it embodies a fair summary of early Buddhist history and legend, might, 
as you seem to suggest, serve along with your translation as a good reading 


book for Pali Buddhism. 

Miss I. B. Horner.—A good deal has been done to improve the text. 

Dr. S. Paranavitana.—Considerable value to those interested in Buddhism and 
the history of Ceylon. Your translation is eminently readable and gives a 
faithful rendering of the text. By this work you have added to the debt which the 
scholarly world already owes you for your numerous valuable contributions. 


Il. B. C. Law Volume, Parts I & II 
Prices Rs.30 & Rs.20 respectively 


Dr. Barnett.—It is a well-merited and worthy monument to commemorate the high 
achievements of your life which, I hope, will be prolonged to the patriarchal span. 


Dr. F. W. Thomas.—! have now read the whole of your B. C. Law Volume, Bi 
which in the midst of many and various distractions is somewhat of an achieve- 
ment, as well as a satisfaction. The wide range of the subjects discussed may 
be thought to respond to your own many-sided scholarly work; and of practi- 
cally all the contributions, one must say, that they represent serious research 
and sober judgment and should not be overlooked by future students of their several 
specialities. May I, in thanking you for your very kind gift of the volume, 
at the same time congratulate you upon the high quality of the contents, for 
which your own publications have, tn fact, set a standard? Of course I cannot in 
this letter make particular mention of any of the papers, many of which have 
been to me specially instructive. The whole is creditable to the mature scholarship 
of present-day India. The Biographical sketch disclosing the full extent of your 
literary activities (not to mention the mass of public and philanthropic bene- 
factions) must be also stupefying even to people who, like myself, had been aware 
of some of them. 
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Dr. E. J. Thomas.—A splendid volume . . . a mine of treasure for a long time .. . 
several articles of value. The centre of gravity of Indian studies ought to be India 
and our thanks are due to you for helping to make it so in this and many other ways. 


Journal of the Ganga Nath Jha Research Institute, Vol. III, Part I.—. . . the 
volume consists of articles on Indology by eminent scholars, both of the country 
and abroad. Every article speaks of the deep scholarship of the author, and 
tt is easily one of the best commemoration volumes presented in recent years. 


Dr. Betty Heimann.—The volume is excellent and I heartily congratulate you on 
this scholarly success. 


The Hindu (October 1945).—This substantial tome is a well-merited tribute to 
the extensive, sustained and prolific researches of Dr. B. C. Law. 


The Aryan Path.—The reviewer (Dr. A. D. Pusalkar) congratulates the editors 
on bringing together such an excellent collection and strongly recommends the 
book to all scholars and libraries interested in Indology. 


III. A$vaghosa 
By Dr. B. C. Law 


(R.A.S. of Bengal Monograph Series, Vol. I) 


IV. The Magadhas in Ancient India 
By Dr. B. C. Law 


(Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain Monograph Series, Vol. 24) 


V. Buddhaghosa 
By Dr. B. C. Law 


(Revised and enlarged) 
(Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Monograph No. I) 


(In the Press). 


To be had of the Author at 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta, and of the 
various societies named above. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CASTE SYSTEM 
. IN INDIA 


By N. N. GHosH 


The phenomenon of caste is a unique feature in the Hindu society in the form 
as it exists today. It has no parallel anywhere in the world because the three 
important elements of castes in modern times, e.g. heredity, endogamy and restric- 
tions regarding food and drink distinguish Indian castes from social divisions or 
classes of people in other countries. A sort of caste system based on birth and 
occupation did indeed exist in some countries of Mid-Asia, Persia, Babylon and 
Egypt for example, but in those countries it never approached the Indian caste 
system in its rigours and complexity. Instead of ramifying into divisions and 
sub-divisions it dwindled and disappeared there in the course of time. What are 
the causes, then, which led to the development of this stupendous structure of 
caste in India? 

Nesfield thinks Caste is functional, to Risley it is racial, ‘The caste is for Nesfield 
a matter of profession; for Risley a matter of marriage. Both of them viewed it 
from the historical point. ‘There is thus truth in both the views ; but no one view 
alone gives the whole picture. In its origin it was functional and occupational. 
Later it developed into endogamous and hereditary. The tendency to endogamy 
which brought in the racial element in its genesis was due to the contact of the 
Indo-Aryans with the indigenous Dravidians whom the former designated as ‘Dasa’ 
or dark-coloured. The functional and occupational basis of the caste naturally 
led to the gradation of the caste—some being at the top in the social scale and 
others low—and some so low as to be deemed untouchable—according to the nature 
of the work performed by each. In theory it was division of labour; in practice it 
was human tendency and adaptability. ‘The functional divisions of the people 
into occupational groups is the genesis of the Indian castes. Gradually occupational 
groups developed into exclusive and hereditary caste-guilds with all their hide- 
bound rules and regulations as regards marriage, food, etc. Senart finds another 
characteristic, viz. the caste council with its chief having the power to regulate the 
conduct of its members and impose the penalty of fines and excommunication.1 
We do not find any sanction for this in the Dharma Sastras, but as a custom it 
still exists in some form or other among many Indian castes. Endogamy is the 
most important characteristic of castes; and so is the theory that it is by birth. 
Restriction as to food and drink are confined to rural and illiterate classes mainly, 
and observed by the most orthodox among the literates. As to occupations any 
one can at present follow any profession without fear of loss of caste, excepting 
the very degrading ones believed to be impure, like those of the sweepers, butchers, 
tanners, etc. The artificial nature of the caste system, as it exists today, is thus 
evident. ‘The basic economy of the system has disappeared on account of exigency 
of modern social economy, and yet its relics are adhered to in practice by the 
orthodox Hindus in the restricted manner permissible under the changed circum- 
stances. For instance, a Brahman is no longer occupied with the three well-known 
professions of yajana, yajana, and adhyapana as enjoined in the $astras. He has 
to accept under the changed circumstances lower professions, sometimes menial 
services fit for the Südras, earn his living as a trader and even run a shoe-shop. 
He does not leave those professions even though he may no longer need them for 


ee l  À ÀÀ—À 2 
1 Senart: Caste in India (tr. by Ross). 
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his living as enjoined by Manu (in X, 116). Vet he does not lose his caste but 
retains the privileges pertaining to it, and considers himself superior to the member 
of a non-Brahman caste, even though the latter may be a teacher by profession. 
A non-Brabman will never be allowed to officiate as a priest even though in some 
cases he may be a hundred times more fitted to do so than the Brahman priest. 
What is applicable to the Brahmans 1s also true with the other castes. While 
suffering from disabilities at the hand of the higher castes the lower castes will stick 
to their privileges as to the next lower and so forth. Both birth and heredity play 
the part now while functions and occupations did it in the beginning. ‘The genetic 
basis of the caste is gone. ‘The skeleton of the structure is adhered to with all its 
artificial background and the consequent evils arising therefrom. 


Vedic Period 


The Dasas.—We do not find any sanction of caste based on birth among the 
Aryans themselves iu the earliest of the Vedic literature, the Rgveda. The 
Purusasükta (Rg., X, 90. 12) which refers to Brahman, Ksatriya, Vai$ya and Südra 
as sprung from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet respectively of the supreme Purusa 
is admittedly a later addition. 

The Aryan-conquerors, of course, made an invidious distinction between 
themselves and the indigenous Dravidians whom they designated as ‘Dasa or 


dark-coloured’. The distinction was based on colour (aŭ): "I| xtd quum 


Jel T: ‘who (Indra) placed low the Dasa colour in a cave’ (Rg., II, 12. 4). Indra 
is one of the well-known gods of the Aryans who was frequently invoked to 
help them in war against the enemy. Here the enemy was the Dasa Varna, that is, 


the dark-skinned Andrya, We read in Rg, I, 179.6: Sat wu setae uut 
“The fierce sage (Agastya) cherished both Varnas.’ The wl au referred to here 


are the bright coloured Aryans and dark-skinued non-Aryans, ‘The great Rsi 
Agastya is traditionally known to be the first Aryan sage who carried the torch of 
Aryan culture among the non-Aryans beyond the Vindhyas, and naturally had a 
soft corner for them. In Rg., I, 30. 8, we read, ‘Indra helped in battles the Arya 
sacrificer. Indra punished for the sake of Manu (the Dàsas) who do not observe the 
ordinances and subdued the dark-skinned’. In Rg., HI, 34. 9, we find, ‘Indra having 
killed the Dasas protected the Arya Varna’. Thus in the oldest period of the 
Reveda we find that the Aryans and the Dàsas were two opposing camps and both 
were designated as‘Varnas’. To this cause of the distinction due to ‘Varna’ were 
added other causes. The Dasas were designated as avrata (not obeying the 
ordinances of gods), akratw (not performing the sacrifices), anasa (flat-nosed), 
myduvaca (whose speech is indistinct) 2 

These racial and cultural differences between the conquering Aryans and the 
conquered Dravidians who far out-numbered the newcomers made the fusion of the 
two races impossible. ‘Therefore, in the earliest period we find the word ‘Varna’ 
associated only with the Dasa and with Arya. Although we find in the Rgveda that 
though the Aryans themselves were divided into many tribes and fought amoug 


a cee EE LO 


1 This is the opinion of many scholars. M. Winternitz calls the hymn ' evidently late’. 
Mr. Kane in his History of Dharma Sastras, Vol. II, Pt. I, calls it ‘a much later hymn’ (p. 27) 
and further clarifies the theme by the following pertinent remark: ‘Besides we cannot forget 
that the final redaction of the Rgveda must be held to have been separated from the con- 
ception of the individual hymn by several hundred years (if not more) and that even oe 
can be conceded that at the time when the Purusasukta was composed the four Varnas had been 
constituted and had become castes, yet the same ‘cannot be affirmed for the time of the original 
composition of the other hymns’ (p. 28). 

2 Vide Rg., I, 51. 8; I, 175. 3; Rg., V, 29. 10; Rg., VII, 6. 3. 

IB 
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themselves, they were one and au undivided racial and cultural unit, as distinguished 
from the Dàsas whom they kept socially apart. The only water-tight groups based 
on restrictions on marriage and food vouchsafed by the Rgveda are the Arya and 
the Dasa. ‘Thus the word‘ Varna' in the sense of caste was purely racial and applied 
to the Aryans and non-Aryans as two different races and not to the functional 
groups among the Aryans themselves when they first settled in India. The words 
Brahman, Ksatriya and V. ai$ya as they occur in the Rgveda were distinctly func- 


tional groups and not water-tight castes. ‘The word Brahmana there is associated 
with Aq (hymns and sacrifice). ‘The Brahmans were those who recited hymns 


and drank Soma (Rg., VII, 103). ‘The word Fẹ generally means in the Rgveda 
‘prayer’ or'hymns" (Rg., III, 5312). 

The Arya Functional Growps.—The word Ksatiiyastandsforvalour. It appears, 
therefore, that the two Aryan groups which became distinct from the rest of the 
people (Via) om account of their exalted functions were the Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas. The Vigah remained the common people. Rg., III, 16-18 associates 


Brahma or Brahmana with intellect: (aqaa faar) ; Ksatriya with the 
protection of people (urs iaasa aaa aq) and Vigah with cattle (ag farqa 
ya fea faut. ) The cows and Vigah are urged together for action, tending the 


cattle, agriculture, trade, etc.—in fact the rest of the activities in the social 
economy of the Aryan society minus those performed by the Brahmans and the 
Ksatriyas were performed by the Visah. So among the Aryans themselves there 
were three distinct functional groups : Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vigah, but there is 
nothing in the Rgveda to show that these had crystallized into castes. Neither 
the Brahmans nor Ksatriyas were so by birth in the Rgvedic period. ‘The only 
reference iu the Rgveda to the four castes due to birth is the Purusasükta, the historical 
value of which, as noticed above, is open to doubt and on the face of it appears to 
be an anachronism. 

We find in the Rgveda that Devapi was the purohita of King Santanu. They 
were brothers, being the sons of Rstisena according to Nirukta (II, ro). ‘This shows 
that out of the two brothers one became the king and the other a priest. So Ksatriya 
and Brahman did not depend on birth, In Rg., IX, 112. 3, we find the following 


passage: WARY dat fagua mp] na agaa "IU xa qm 


'I am a scribe, my father is a physician, my mother grinds (corn) with stone. 
We desire to obtain wealth in different actions. In Rg., II, 44. 5, the poet 
wistfully asks Indra, ‘O Indra, fond of Soma, would you make me the protector 
of people (Ksatriya) or would you make me a Sage that has drunk of Soma 
(a priest or Brahman)’. "This shows that the Same man could be a warrior or a 
priest. ‘Those who were neither warriors nor priests, but carried on agriculture, 
trade and industry remained the common people (the Vi$ah) as distinguished from 
the high functionaries, viz. the Brahmans and Ksatriyas. The word Visah stands 


in the Rgveda for people, e.g. agate: (Rg., III, 5. 3) or argatary fair 
(Rg., III, 6. 3). So when the high functionaries like the warriors and priests stood 
aloof from the rest of the Visah forming classes by themselves, the rest of the Aryan 
people carrying on trade, industry, etc. naturally formed a third class and were in 
later Vedic literature known as Vai$yas. These three classes thus were merely 
functional groups of the Aryan people themselves, ‘and had not yet formed castes 
in the sense in which the Swirtikaras and we understand them. 


The Brahmana Works 


Brahmans.—The nature of the functions, however, gradually graded them 
into a higher and lower position in society. The Brahmana works show that the 
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three classes of Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vaigyas had been differentiated and 
their privileges, duties and respousibilities had been more or less fixed. “Brahmans 
are gods that are directly seen’ (Tat. S., I, 7. 3. I); ‘there are two kinds of gods, 
for indeed the gods are gods and the Brahmans who have studied and teach the 
sacred law are human gods’ (Sat. Br., S.B.E., Vol. XII, p. 309). ‘The Brahman is 
foremost’ (Tat. S., Il, 6. 2. 5). In the famous story connected with the 
Purusamedha narrated in the Aitareya Brahmana (33. 4) and in the Sankhydyana- 
$rauta-Siitra (XV, 19. 4) we find that when King Hariéchandra asked Varuna 
whether he would accept Sunahsepa, the Brahman Ajigarta’s son, in the place of 
Rohita, he said: ‘A Brahman is indeed preferable to a Ksatriya.’ The Tandya 


Brühmana (XI, 1. 2) says: “wa fe "d ANQ”. The Satapatha Brahmana (XI, 


5. 7. 1) lays down certain privileges for the Brahmans which were further multiplied 
in the Varnasrama Dharma rules of the later Brahmanical literature, the Dharma- 
sülras and the Smrtis. The Sat. Br. says that people endowed the Brahman with 


four privileges: ãcãra (honour), dana (gifts), ajyeyatà (freedom from being harassed), 


avadhyata (freedom from being killed). 

Thus by the time the Brahmana works were composed a sacerdotal class—the 
Brahman priesthood—arose among the Aryaus in India who attempted to form a 
separate existence, established their hegemony by framing rules and tended to 
be hereditary. ‘The position of the Magi in the Achaemenid period indicates the 
establishment of a hereditary priesthood in Persia, the custodian of natural practices 
in vogue in Persia at that time, and whose privileged position was safeguarded by 
rules in the same way as that of the Indian priests.| But that the hereditary 
priestly or the Brahman caste so formed in India became too numerous in course 
of time to be absorbed in sacerdotal duties only and followed the occupation of arms 
which was just below the priesthood is clear from numerous references in our ancient 
literature. By the time Manu wrote his book he evidently found the Brahmans 
occupied in still lower profession as he called them, namely, those of the Vaisyas 
and Südras and as such had to make exceptions to his rule. He allowed a Brahman 
to follow the occupation of a Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra in case of extreme necessity 
but enjoined that he should give it up when the necessity ended and come back to 
his regular profession of teaching and priesthood. But in the literatures of the 
period before the time of Manu, the author of Manusmrti, we find pointed references 
that the Brahmans followed the occupation of arms. Pānini (V, 2. 71) teaches the 
formation of the word ' Bráhmanaka' as applied to a country which means *jn which 
the Brahmans follow the profession of arms’. Apastamba evidently discouraged 
this profession of the Brahmans and says that ‘a Brahman should not catch hold 
of a weapon even for examining it’ (Ap., I, 10. 29.7). But Gautama and Baudhayana, 
a little more liberal writers than Apastamba, allowed the profession of arms to the 
Brahmans under certain circumstances. Gaut. (VII, 6) says that a Brahman may 
follow a Ksatriya’s profession in case of distress (@pad) and wield a weapon when 
his life is in danger. Baud. (IL, 2. 80) allowed Brahman and Vai$ya to take to 
arms to protect their dharma. Kautilya who wrote after them quotes (in IX, 2) 
the view of the previous Acaryas that of the armies composed of Brahmans, Ksatriyas, 


Vai$yas or Sudras respectively (sura uat entatt ), that which is men- 
tioned first, on account of bravery, is better than the one subsequently mentioned 
on the order of enumeration, but it says that the enemy may win over to himself the 
army of Brahmans by prostration before them. In the Mahabharata we find great 
commanders like Drona, A$vatthama, Krpa who were Brahmans. The famous 
Senapati Pusyamitra Sunga was a Brahman. He was at first a family priest of a 
Brahman according to Taranath (Ind. Hist. Quart., 3, 1927) and afterwards became 
EE i 0 5 o o o 


1 Claimant Huart; Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization (London, 1927), pp. 84-85. 
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a king. Manu evidently had Püsyamitra in view when he allowed a Brahman, 
learned in Veda and Sàstra, to assume military leadership and territorial sovereignty: 


(Raua aunt wuge Wa cw] adafa a Aemeafaceta ||) Thus fight- 
ing and government, the recognized profession of the Ksatriyas, was not unkuown to 
the Brahmans. ‘The Brahman Paru$aráma of the epic fame is said to have 
exterminated the Ksatriyas twenty-one times. ‘The Kanvayanas who came to the 
Imperial throne of Magadha after the $ungas were also Brahmans. We learn from 
the Talagunda Pillar inscription of Kusthalavarman (E.I., Vol. VIII, pp. 24f.) that 
the founder of the Kadambas, Mayürasarman (c. 400 A.D.), was a Brahman. ‘The 
Brahman rule of the Peshwas is but a recent illustration. 

Ksatriyas.—Now, let us consider the position of the Ksatriyas and their relation 
to the Brahmans. It is clear from the Rgveda that the unit of the Aryan tribal 
organization was the family. The head of the family was the family priest. The 
chief of the tribe was similarly the high-priest of his people in all ancient countries 
and the separation of functions came about gradually. Among the Sumerians 
the head of the City-State by virtue of his position ‘was a priest and his tenure of 
the lease was in theory renewed yearly at the festival of the city god at which he 
was the principal celebrant. The priesthood did not entail a complete absorption 
in temple duties'.! In Babylonia the prince was the high-priest of the town’s god, 
the king the high-priest of the national gods.2 In Egypt in the beginning the royal 
family personally took part in the Osirian rites; but after the very early date specialists 
and professional priests of the funeral cult became indispensable when rituals became 
complicated by minute details. In Crete Minos was above all the priest-king. 
In Greece the head of the State controlled the national government by virtue of his 
position. This is true of the prehistoric period when the City-States grew up round 
citadels crowned with a combined palace and temple.4 Under the old monarchy 
the king of Rome was also the high-priest of his people. The rise of the Republic 
produced change in the form but not in the basic principle of the constitution of 
the Roman priesthood. In India the separation of functions probably took place 
when the tribal chiefs had to remain continually busy in wars and had no time to 
officiate as priests. Consequently, certain Rsi families grew up who specialized as 
priests. Iu the early Rgvedic period we find such families as the Vasisthas, the 
Ku$ikas, the Jamadagnis and other Rsi families out of which the famous warrior 
King Sudasa, who defeated the League of Ten Kings and their Allies on the Parusni 
river (modern Ravi) chose his purohita (Rg., VII, 18). The priest of King Purukutsa 
was Rsi Bharadvaja. The Vasisthas and the Vi$vamitras were rival Rsi families. 
In Book VII of the Rgveda, we find Vasistha as the priest of King Sudasa, and Book 
III shows Vi$vamitra? as the priest of the same king associated with the Jamadagnis. 
In the Rgvedic period the position of the Brahmans and Ksatriyas was one of perfect 
equality and co-operation. In the period of the Brahmana works the Purohita of a 
Ksatriya came to occupy a higher position. In the Sat. Br. we read: ‘The King 
who is humble to the Brahman becomes more powerful than his foes.’ ‘The Sat. Br., 
however, gives the first indication of the Ksatriya-Brahman conflict for superior 
position in society which finds fuller expressions in the Upanishads and in Buddhist 
and Jaina books. In Sat. Br., XIV, 4. 1, we read ‘there is nothing higher than the 
Ksatriyas. Therefore, the Brahman sits down below the Ksatriya’. Exactly 
similar views are found in the Byhadarawyakopanisad, I, 4. xx. 


1 Sydne Smith: Early History of Assyria to 1000 B.C. (London, 1928). 
. ? De la Pourte: Mesopotamia. The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilization (London, 
Eng. Trans., 1925). 
3 Morrat: The Nile and Egyptian Civilization (London, 1927), p. 169. z 
4 C.H.I., Vol. II (1942), p. 625. 
5 Albert Grenier: The Roman Spirit (London, 1926), p. 101. 
9 In Rg., III, 33. 5, the first ViSyamitra calls himself a son of Kusika. 
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The Vai$ya.—it has already been stated that after Brahmans and Ksatriyas 
had formed distinct functionary groups, and considered themselves superior to the 
rest of the Arya community, the latter (the Vis) necessarily formed a third class, 
Being the bulk of the Aryan community they were more numerous than the other 
two classes put together. "They exceeded others in numbers’, says Tat. S. (VII, 
1.1.5) The Tat. Br. says: ‘The Visah resides separately from the Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas.' According to the Sat. Br. (IV, 3. 3. 10) the Visah (the people) are 
subservient and obedient to the nobility.| Thus they were given a lower position 
in society than the Brahmans and Ksatriyas. The Visah or the V ai$ya by which 
name they were always called in the Brahmana works, being of Arya community, 
were entitled to Vedic sacrifices. The Tai. S. says that the Vaisya indeed sacrifices, 


being desirous of cattle: “ yga: BY quit asa? (Tat. S., II, 5. 10. 2). According 


to Aitareya Brahimana (35. 3), the Vaisya is one who is food for others, who 
pays taxes to others. ‘This shows that the Vaisya as a class were the people who 
produced wealth and bore the expenses of the State. To sum up in view of the 
references cited above, the Vaisyas formed the third class of the Arya community, 
and were entitled to sacrifice; they reared cattle and other allied productive works, 
and were far more numerous than the other two classes put together; they had to 
bear the brunt of taxation and lived apart from the Brahmans and Ksatriyas to 
whom they were obedient. 

We have shown in the course of our thesis on the origin of the three classes of 
Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas that originally they were functional groups. They 
had not become hereditary until a long time elapsed after the separation of functions; 
nor do we find in the Vedic literature any evidence of marriages being prohibited 
between the three different classes of the Aryan community. ‘The tendency to 
heredity was a gradual process—the result of the human instinct of preserving the 
rights and privileges attached to functional groups. ‘The Smrti literature which 
gave ultimate shape to hereditary castes is separated from the Vedic literature by 
hundreds of years. In the meantime several factors arose which impelled the 
Brahman writers of law-books to lay down positive rules to preserve the purity 
of caste. It is not the whole truth to say that the preservation of privileges alone 
was the motive of the Smrti writers to safeguard and perpetuate castes by hide- 
bound rules. There were other factors, but one of them needs immediate consi- 
deration. This is the rise of the Sidra as a fourth class in the social economy 
of the Aryan society. , 

The Südras.—The word Sidra does not occur in the Reveda Samhita except 
in the Purusastkta. But the word occurs in the Brahmana works. Who, then, 
were the Sidras? We have seen that in the Rgveda Dàsas were dark-skinned non 
Aryan tribes who were opposed to the Aryans. They were gradually vanquished 
and made to serve the Aryas. From being enemies they were brought into family 
relations with the conquerors. Traces are visible that even in the Rgveda friendly 
telations had begun to be established between certain Dasas and the priests. For 
example,in Rg., VIII, 46. 32, we read of the Brahman’s receiving the gift of a hundred 
cows from the Dasas.2 ‘Therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that needs of social 
economy made the Arya conquerors give the Dasas a status in society. Their 
functions were confined to service. The word ‘Dasa’ in later literature means ? 


‘serf’ or a ‘slave’. In the Manusmpti (VIII, 14. 13) we read: “ae g ILA 
are iaaa ar, aAa fe welsul aU agar” || This shows that 
the Sadra has been created by God for the service of the Brahman. In the Rgveda 


Laqaata 3 fast aganaga aeta | 
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the Arya is contradistinguished from the men of ‘dark-skinned’. In the 
Dharma-Sütras, the Sidra is spoken of as dark Varna: & IRAT mutta un 
wal qu argu: Baars” (Ap. Db. S, I, 9. 27; Baudh. Dh. S, IL, x. 59). 
Gautama (X, 69) uses the word ‘Anārya’ for Südra and in XII, 3 prescribes 
heavy punishment for a Sidra for having sexual intercourse with an Arya 
woman. So the Dasa Varna Anáryas of the Rgvedic period were the Südras of 
Brahmanic and Sūtra periods. As such there was a clear line of demarcation” 
based on racial differences between the Südras and the three Arya classes, and the 
Brahmana literature did all it could to maintain and perpetuate this line of demarca- 
tion. "Though admitted into the Aryan society as a fourth class the Südras were not 
allowed those rights commonly enjoyed by the other three classes, viz. the sacrifices 
and Vedic studies, etc. ‘The Südra among men and the horse among beasts are 
the two conveyances of beings, the Sidra is not fit to perform sacrifices’ (Tat. S., 
VII, r. 1. 6). According to the Taudya Maha Brahmana ‘the Südra though he 
may have many beasts is not entitled to perform sacrifices; he is godless as no deity 
was created after him (as in the case of other Varnas); therefore he does not go 
beyond washing the feet of the other three Varpas’. The Sat. Br. says that the 
Sidra is toil (S.B.E., Vol. XLIV, p. 446). The Ait. Br. (35. 3) says that the Sidra 
is at the beck and call of others. Sat. Br. (S.B.E., Vol. XXVI, p. 4) says that a 
diksita, i.e. a member of the three higher Varnas, initiated for a Vedic sacrifice 
should not even speak with a Sidra who cannot be so initiated. Thus we find that 
in the later strata of the Vedic literature the Siidras in the seuse of modern caste 
arose and were saddled with many social disabilities regarding food, marriage and 
Vedic sacrifices, etc. The lowness of their occupation and the social disabilities, as 
contradistinguished from the Arya functional groups, can only be explained by the 
fact that the Südras were originally Anarya Dasas, and as such racially different 
from the Arya conquerors. ‘This partly explains Risley’s theory that caste is racial. 
Ves, it is so, so far as the Südras were concerned. At the same time Nesfield’s 
theory that caste is functional also finds partial explanation in so far as the three 
Arya Varnas are concerned. Heredity and endogamy and restrictions in food, 
etc.—the principal elements of modern caste—were applied in the beginning only 
as between the Südras and the Aryas, and not among the different functional 
groups of the Aryas themselves. But once a hereditary occupational caste 
was created and maintained in society the other functional classes above the 
Südras and belonging to the same ethnic group gradually became hereditary. In 
this way a hereditary and sacerdotal class grew up. But it must be noticed that 
three Arya Varnas became hereditary in the later Vedic or Brahmanic period. "The 
restrictions ve food and marriage, etc., which obtained between the Aryans and the 

üdras, were not observed rigorously among the Aryans themselves. ‘Those exclusive 
barriers remained to be built up later by the authors of the Dharmasütras and the 
Dharmaéastras. But the fact appears to be clear that by the time Brahmana works 
were composed, iustead of two Varnas or races based on colour as in the Rgvedic 
period, the system of four Varnas had taken deep roots in the Hindu society so 
much so that the analogy of the four Varnas was extended even to gods. Agni and 
Brhaspati were the Brahmans among the gods; Indra, Rudras and Maruts were 
the Ksatriyas; and Pusan was the Südra (Sat. Br., XIV, 4. 2; Br. Up., I, 4. 11-13; 
Att. Br., XXXIV, 5). The Mahābhārata made some slight changes in the Varnas 
of the gods. According to it the Adityas were Ksatriyas, the Maruts were the 
Vai$yas and Agvins were the Siidras. 

Having dealt with the origin of the four Varnas or castes according to the Vedic 
literature let us see whether it provides evidence of the occupational groups or sub- . 
castes within the framework of the principal Varnas. It must be admitted that 
owing to cultural advance division of labour arose, and numerous arts and crafts 
had been developed; and they were in the process of contributing to the complexities 
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of the system of creating numerous minor divisions of occupational groups. We 
find in the several strata of the Vedic literature names of many occupational groups, 
besides the four principal Varnas. Let us mention a few of those names, e.g. Ajapala, 
Karmara, Kevarta, Ksatri, Gopala Carmana, Candala, Taksana, Dasa, Nisada, 
Pukkasa, Rathkara, Vapa, Vratya, Savara, Süta, etc. We have today hereditary 
and exclusive castes bearing some of the above names, belonging either to the 
Vaifyas or Sidra Varna. ‘Therefore, it is clear that the names of the above 
occupational groups found in the Vedic literature were either Vaisya or the Sidra 
Varna. The line of demarcation separating some of the functions of the Vaisyas 
and the Südras was very thin indeed. Ajapala is the modern Gaderia, Gopàla is 
the Ahir, Kevarta is the Kevata, or the fisherman known also as the Kaivarta in 
Bengal. Dasa according to Manu (X, 34) is the same as Kaivarta, subsisting on plying 
boats. The Candala, Carmana and Paulkasa are the Hatijans of today. ‘The Taksana! 
and the Rathakara form in modern times the members of the carpenter class and 
as a caste enjoys the privileges of ‘Upanayana’ in many parts of India. ‘The Nisada 
was a dweller of the forest living on hunting games. He corresponds to the modern 
fowler if any exists. The Sütas were the later bards and modern reciters of 
genealogies, or Bhatas as they are called in some parts, now almost unknown 
as a professional class for lack of occupational encouragement but exist as a caste 
of inferior Brahmans. The Vratyas, according to Ap. Dh. S., II, 1. 22. 10 and other 
Sūtra works, are one on whom the sanskara of Upanayana has not been performed. 
According to the Dharmasütras, however, the word Vratya is applied to all who are 


: porn of the mixture of Varnas. The Vratyas, therefore, appear to be not an occupa- 


tional group but a class of men composed of the outcastes of the three higher Varnas. 
The Sabaras, according to Att. Br., 36. 6, were among the lowest of the society and 
were mostly composed of Dasyus. They were evidently an aboriginal jungle tribe 
like the Bhills and have been frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata (Anu- 
Asana, 35. 17; Santi, 65. 13) in that sense. So also were the Kiratas who were a 
non-Aryan and aboriginal tribe (Tandya Br., 13. 12. 5). 


The Buddhist Literature on Caste 


The Buddhist canonical texts reveal the heretical outlook on caste as 
distinguished from the orthodox Brahmanical views propounded in the contemporary 
Sūtra literature. The Buddhist writers did, indeed, look on caste with disfavour, 
yet their writings reveal the fact that caste with its appendage of the depressed 
caste took deep roots in the country. The Bhaddasala Jataka relates the story 
how the king of Kosala was married to Vasavakhattiya, daughter of a Sakya noble 
by a slave woman, and the queen and her son were degraded from their rank. When 
the king reported this matter to the Buddha, the latter said: “The Sakyas have 
done wrong, O Great Kiug, if they gave anyone they ought to have given a girl of 
their own blood.’ "Then he consoled the king by telling that both Vasavakhattiya 
and her son Vidüdabha were of noble birth, because their fathers were Ksatriyas. 
For what matters the mother’s birth? ‘The birth of the father is the measure. 
The Matanga Jataka relates how 26,000 Brahmans were put out of caste by the 
other Brahmans for having tasted the leaving of a Candala (Jataka, IV, 3. 88). 
The Cittasambhuta Jataka (IV, 391-2) relates how two Candala brothers were beaten 
to death because at their sight two high class maidens abandoned a visit to a 
holy shrine which would have incidentally brought food and drink gratis to the 
people, The above stories show that the popular feeling about the purity of blood, 
prejudice against asavarna marriage and contempt of the Candalas was strong in 

j the society, so much so, that it reflected in the writings of Buddhist authors who were 
themselves against the pretensions of caste. ‘The Ambatthasutta (Dig. Nik.) gives 


1 Takgana [worker on stone] as the modern sautras. 
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| a clear index of the Buddhist and the Brahman ideas vis-a-vis caste. Ambattha, a 
young Brahman, visits Gautama Buddha and claims that of the four castes the three, 
e.g. Ksatriya, Vai$ya and Südra, are inferior to Brahmans on whom they are to wait. 
Buddha snubs the proud Brahman by telling him that the Krsnayana clan to 
whom he belonged was descended from a slave woman of a Ksatriya king and that 
the slave girl's son had become a great Rsi and married the daughter of a Ksatriya 
king. Gautama asked Ambattha: 


‘If a man is the son of a Ksatriya by a Brahman wife, will he get a seat 
and water among the Brahmans?’ 

| Ambattha replied: ‘He will.’ 

‘Will he be admitted to share their dish and bowl?’ 

‘Yes? 

‘Will they admit him as a student of the mantras?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Will Ksatriyas anoint him to Ksatriya rank ?' 

"No: 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because, he is not born of their caste on the mother’s side.’ 

“Will the son of a Brahman, born of Ksatriya woman, be received to seat 
and water, bowl and dish among the Brahmans ? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Give him their women?’ 

' Ves.' 

‘Will Ksatriya anoint him?’ 

‘No.’ 

Why?’ 

* Because, he is not born of their caste on the father’s side.’ 

"Then Ambattha', says Gautama, 'whether you look at it from the 
woman's side or from the man's the Ksatriyas are higher and the Brahmans 
lower. "Take the case of a Brahman who is expelled in disgrace by his fellow 
Brahmans; will Brahmans receive him or eat with him?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Will they give him their women?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But if a Ksatriya is expelled by Ksatriyas, will Brahmans receive him 

| or feed him and teach him ? ' 

| “Yes? 

| ‘Give him their daughters?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then even when a Ksatriya is in the utmost disgrace among the Ksatriyas, 
the Ksatriyas are superior to the Brahmans.’ 


Thus convinced of the utter worthlessness of the claim of the superiority of the 
Brahmans by birth alone over the other three castes, the Brahman Ambattha finds 
the solution of the problem in the following words: “The Ksatriyas are the best 
among those who reckon family but the man of perfect conduct and knowledge ts 
"best among gods and men.’ 

, The Assalayana Sutta (Majj. Nik.) gives almost a similar picture. The Brahmans 
of Sravasti bent on controverting the opinion of Gautama that all the four castes 
were equally pure, found a young and distinguished scholar, named Assalayana, who 
| challenged Gautama with the question: ‘The Brahmans, O Gautama, say thus: 
“Every other caste is inferior. The Brahmans are the white caste; every other 
caste is black. ‘The Brahmans alone are pure; those who are not Brahmans are not 
pure. The Brahmans are the (only) real son of Brahma, born from his mouth, 
sprung from Brahman, created by Brahman.” What do you say, Sir, about them?’ 
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Then the Buddha asks him whether the wives of the Brahmans are not subject to 
all the evils and disabilities of childbirth to which other women were subject. 
Assalayana is obliged to-confess that ‘this is so’ and that ‘the Brahmans put forward 
their claims in spite of this’. 3 ) 

The Buddha then applying our modern comparative method of enquiry asks 
whether in adjacent countries such as Bactria or Afghanistan, there are not differences 
of colour similar to those between the Brahmans and the other castes, and, yet, in 
those countries whether slaves cannot become masters and masters become Slaves, 
Again Assalayana confesses the fact that the Brahmans put forward their claims 
in spite of it. . i . Di 

Then Gautama goes on to ask: ‘Will a murderer, if he bea Ksatriya, Vaisya or 
- a ūdra, be born after death when the body is dissolved into some unhappy state of 
misery and woe but not if he bea Brahman?’ Assalayana replies that the Brahman 
is in this respect exactly on a par with the others. Gautama elicits similar replies 
by putting the contrary case. 

Thus still questioning Gautama points out how whereas a mare is united with 
an ass, the offspring is a mule, different from both father and mother, the union of a 
Ksatriya and a Brahman or vice versa results in offspring which resembles both the 
parents. Finally, Gautama asks the young Brahman to which of two brothers, one 
an imitated student and the other not, the Brahmans themselves would on sacred 
and solemn occasions give the precedence ?’ 

“To the initiated student’, says Assalayana. ‘But if the initiated student be of 
a bad character and evil habits, and the other be of good character and virtuous 
habits’, rejoins Gautama, ‘to whom then will the Brahmans themselves give the 
precedence?’ 

“To the uninitiated’, is the reply. 

‘But in the former answer, you yourself Assalayana’, says the Master, ‘have 
given up the pre-eminence of birth and in the latter the precedence of the sacred 
learning, and in doing so you yourself have acknowledged that purity of all castes 
which I proclaim.’ : 

The Buddhist texts, quoted above, reveal that while the four Varnas as 
hereditary castes were already well-established with its appendage of the depressed 
class, the theory about the equality of castes and the rational views about the higher 
and lower castes were being propounded by Buddhist writers and the barriers which 
divided were sought to be softened. Another fact that can be gleaned from the 
Buddhist texts is the distinct Ksatriya bias which perhaps the writers put forward 
more as a counterpoise against the Brahmanic pretension to superiority than as a 
genuine claim of their own. But this had no more real existence than the claim put 
forward by the Brahmans. As regards touchability re food and drink, etc. which was 
an important element in the caste system, the Buddhist works yield evidence of its 
moderation so far as the upper three classes were concerned. ‘The rigid restriction 
was admitted against the depressed classes like the Candalas, etc. but not against 
the Sudras, as such. 


Caste as finally shaped in Manusmrti 


The rigidity of caste and the theory of Varnasrama Dharma with which we 
were made familiar in the Dharmasütra literature took final shape in the Manusmrti, 
the earliest extant book on Dharmaéastra (c. 200 B.C.. In Manu we find caste 
both as a fact and a theory, for he sought to set up an ideal to which caste condi- 
tions should attain well. Manu gives unmistakable proofs of the existence in his 
time of occupational castes and inter-caste marriages, both of which evidently 
existed in his time and which he sought to eliminate by his idealistic theory. 
Although, as we have seen, the idea of superiority and inferiority due to being of a 
particular Varna had become prevalent in the period of the Brahmana works, the 
practice against marrying outside of one's.Varna had not become rigid. The 
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Sat. Br. (XIII, 2. 9. 8, S.B.E., Vol. 44) suggests that a king might marry a Vai$ya 
girl, but her son would not have the Vedic coronation ceremony performed on him. 
Asoka is said to have married a Vai$ya girl of Vidi$à whose son was Mahendra who 
became a Bhiksu. The Dh. and Gr. Sütrakàáras recognized Anuloma and, except 
Apastamba, also Pratiloma marriages and their offspring. Manu was confronted 
with these facts when he wrote his Law Book and attempted to reorganize the 
society on stricter and more rigid Varnadharma rules. ‘Therefore, while dis- 
approving of Anuloma marriages he had to allow them as the less advisable procedure 
(anwkalpa) as distinguished from savarya marriage which is pürvakalpa (the best 
procedure) (Manu, III, 12). Asan obstacle to his ideal he utterly condemns Pratiloma 
marriage and relegates its offspring to the lowest position in society, as we shall 
see. His theory of ‘mixed caste’ is a reluctant recognition of the existence of 
offspring of the Anuloma marriages coupled with his attempt to put them beyond 
the pale of pure Hindu society based on four principal Varnas. "The people of the 
‘mixed castes’ are outside the four Varnas. But that he could not altogether stop 
inter-caste marriage is clear. Records of all such marriages could not possibly be 
kept iu traditions and epigraphs, but the few that are found provide sufficient 
evidence of such inter-caste marriages in which Brahmans themselves led the way. 
The Poona Plates of Prabhavati Gupta shows that the daughter of Candragupta II 
was married tothe Vakataka Brahman ruler Rudrasena II (Ef. Ind., XV, pp. 41ff.). 
The Mandasor inscription of Ya$odharman of the Malava year 589 (= A.D. 532), . 
mentions the Brahman Ravikirti as the husband of Bhanugupta, the sister of the | Í 
Gupta ruler Bhanugupta. Kakusthavarman, the Brahman Kadamba king, got * 
his daughters married to Gupta and other kings (E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 24). In the 
Ghatotkaca inscription of Yasodharman (4.S.W.I., Vol. IV, p. 140) we are told that 
Soma, a Brahman, had his wives born of Ksatriya families. "Tradition has it that a 
Brahman sage of Kanyakubja wanted to marry a daughter of the king of that 
place and was refused. We gather from Kalidasa's famous drama that Agnimitra, 
the Brahman ruler of Vidisa, married Malavika, who was a Ksatriya. Bana says 
that among the companions of his wanderings were his two Parsava brothers, 
Candrasena and Matrisena (step-brothers from a Sidra wife of his father). 
Rajasekhara, teacher of Mahendrapala of Kanauj, says in his Karpüramaiijari (II, 2) 
that his accomplished wife was descended from the Chauhan Ksatriya family. 
Regarding the existence of occupational castes we have in, Manu the names of 
Sairandhra (attendant on masters), Maitreyaka (sweet-voiced and ringing a bell 
at the appearance of dawn), the ‘Dasa’ who subsists by working as a boat-man, the 
‘Karavara’ who works in leather, the‘ Antavasayi’ who is employed in burial grounds 
(Manu, X, 32-39). The text further says: ‘To the Siitras (belong) the management 
of horses and chariots; to the Ambasthas, the art and healing; to the Vaidehikas, the 
service of women; to the Magadhas, trade; to the Ksatriyas, Ugras, Pukkasas, catching 
and killing of animals living in holes; killing fish to the Nishadas; carpenters’ work 
to the Ayogava; the slaughter of wild animals to Medas, the Andhras and the 
Mudgas. Manu further says that ‘near well-known trees and burial grounds or 
mountains and in groves dwell tribes known by certain marks and subsist by their 
peculiar occupations. But dwelling of the Candalas and the $vapakas shall be 
outside the village. They must be made Apapatras and their wealth shall be dogs 
and monkeys. ‘Their dress shall be the garments of the dead. "They shall eat their 
food from broken dishes, black irons shall be their ornaments and they must always 
wander from place to place’ (X, 47-52). , 
"These castes enumerated above and many more with their peculiar professions 
mentioned by Manu, in addition to the four principal Varnas, have to be accounted 
for. Manu following the, Dharmasiitra writers believed that the four Varnas 
were created and to each Varna a proper duty was assigned to prevent dissolution of 


1 Cf. Fleets’ notes on this inscription. 
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society. This belief is behind the theory of the Varnasrama Dharma, already i 
formulated by the previous writers on Dharma. But, being cognizant of the a 
bewildering ramifications of the caste system and the existence of numerous castes s 
and sub-castes, Manu, starts with the premise that the four Varnas—Brahman, fe 


Ksatriya, Vai$ya and Sudra—are arranged in a descending scale of social status. 
Manu builds up the theory, following the previous Dharma writers, of Anuloma and 
Pratiloma marriages and offsprings, approves of the former and condemns the 
latter. When a male of a higher Varna marries a woman of a lower Varna, the 
marriage is Anuloma and the offspring is said to be Anuloma. Where there is a 
union of a woman of a higher Varna with the male of a lower Varna, it is said to 
be Pratiloma and the children of the Pratiloma marriage are said to be Pratiloma. 
These two words, Anuloma and Pratiloma, hardly ever occur in the Vedic literature 
in the sense of marriage and progeny. "They occur in that sense in Gautama (IV, 
14-15; Baudh. Dh., 5; I, 8. 8; Manu, X, 13). Among the Sütrakàras, Apastamba 
looked with disfavour even on Anuloma marriage. He is entirely silent of Anuloma 
and Pratiloma castes. Manu (I, 24) prescribes that a person should by preference 
marry a girl of his own Varna, but allows the marriage of a person with the girl of 
another Varna lower than his own. The nature of Anuloma castes according to 
Smrtikaras are six in number: Murdhavasikta, Ambastha, Nisida, Mahisya, Ugra 
and Karana (Manu, X, 10). Manu, X, 41 says that the six Anuloma castes are 
entitled to the rites of Sathskaras (like Upanayana) performed by dvijas but that 
the Pratiloma castes, e.g. sprung from a Brahman woman and a Ksatriya or Vaisya 
male, cannot have these rites of dvijas though both parents are dvijas. ‘This 
shows that they were considered as Südras and as such they had no rights of 
dvijas. The primary Pratilomas are also six—viz.: (I) Suta; (2) Vaidehika ; 
(3) Candala; (4) Magadha; (5) Ksatri; and (6) Ayogava. Further sub-castes are 
said to arise from the reunions of Anulomas and Pratilomas with the four Varnas 
and of the male of one Anuloma and the female of another, and from the 
union of Pratilomas among themselves. For example, Avrta and Abhira castes 
spring from the union of a Brahman with an Ugra girl, and an Ambastha girl 
respectively (ie. from the union of a Brahman with Anuloma caste girls). 
Svapaka is the offspring of a Ksatriya male (a Pratiloma) with an Ugra female 
(an Anuloma).1 Manu defines Maitreyaka as the offspring of a V aidebika 
male and Ayogava female (ie. from parents who are both Pratilomas).? The 
theory of these mixed and doubly mixed castes is Manu’s explanation of the 
ramification of castes existing in his time. Manu refers to twelve mixed castes 
and twenty doubly mixed castes (Anulomas and Pratilomas) and states the 
avocations of about twenty-three. ‘This shows that castes in his time were pre- 
dominantly occupational. He expanded and applied the hereditary bases of the 
four Varnas to the other castes and sub-castes and attempted to make them rigid 
and water-tight groups. ‘The idea of the possibility of changing one’s caste is 
entirely foreign to Manu. ‘The text only provides that through the power of good 
or bad actions the people attained a more exalted or lower birth in successive 
generations. Manu has shown many examples of lowering of one’s birth but no 
example of a caste raising it. His reference to Vi$vamitra's story is of one long 
by-gone, and there is no reason to suppose that he advocates that a person could 
become a Brahman in his own time by adopting a good conduct. His ‘theory of 
Jatyutkarsa’ or raising of one's caste is a long drawn process of purification for 
Seven successive births; Manu, X, 64 provides that when a Brahman marries a 
Sidra woman and their female offspring then again marries a Brahman and so on 
for seven, generations then the seventh generation will be Brahman.t He is silent 


^ 


1 Manu, X, I9. ? Manu, X, 33. i 3 Manu, X, 41. 
4 Cf. the conditions of the U.S.A. supply us with a parallel. There are laws in South and 
Western States preventing marriages between whites and coloured races. The laws define 
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about Jatyutkarsa when the original parents are Antilomas. ‘The period of the 
rise of Jati is long or short according to the castes of the persons of the original 
unions. It is longest, seven generations, in the case of a Bráhman marrying a Südra 
female; it is the shortest, only three generations, in the case of a Bráhman marrying 
a Ksatriya woman and five generations if he marries a Vaifya woman. 

So it is clear that Manu never contemplated the possibility of the change of 
casteinone'slifetime. He may be degraded if he fails in his Dharma or duty attached 
to his caste but he can never hope to be admitted to a higher caste even though he 
may possess the necessary qualifications for it. Manu, of course, set up a high ideal 
for the Brahman’s life as well as the privileges attached to it. But the fact that a 
Brahman would be entitled to be a Brahman simply because of his birth had been 
definitely established in his time. Pataiijali in his Mahabhasya quotes a verse: 


qu: gi a cupro Taq MAURA d 
«umet at stat MATAT ws F |I 


"Tapas, Vedic study and birth—these are the causes why a person is called a 
Brahman. He who is devoid of tapas and Vedic study is a Brahman by birth. 
The Mahabharata has the same ideal but a more liberal outlook on caste. The 
Vanaparva (181. 41-42) states: 


aa «sup «rear fire | 


"Truthfulness, restraint, tapas, generosity, non-injury, constant adherence to Dharma’ 
—these always lead men to the fruition of goal and not caste norfamily. The Santi- 
parva (189. 408) im pursuing the theme further states: ‘A Brahman is known by 
truthfulness, generosity, freedom from hatred and wickedness, by humility, kindness 
and tapas. If these signs are seen in a Siidra and do not exist in a Brahman, then 
the Sidra would not be a Śūdra and the Brahman would not be a Brahman,’ 1 

The Uddyogaparva (XLIX, 49) states: ‘Do not regard a person Brahman by 
his talk, he who does not depart from truth is a Brahman.’ Vanaparva (216. 14-15) 
says that ‘Sidra who is always struggling for self-restraint, truthfulness and Dharma 
is a Brahman, for a Brahman is so by character’. 

But the earliest and greatest codifier of Hindu law, the author of the Manusmrti, 
set up the philosophy of caste which exalted birth as the absolute and unchangeable 
condition of a person’s social status. This was an ideal which all subsequent Dharma 
writers and Nibandhakaras accepted with zest, amplified it and strengthened it, 
and the society tended to live up to it. The striving of ages which separate the 
present time from that of Manu has made that ideal a reality today. Manu’s 
philosophy of caste and his ideal of social economy may now be examined. He 
believed that the four Varnas were created, and to each Varna a proper duty is assigned 
to prevent the social dissolution (I, 87). "That Dharma for each individualis deter- 
mined by his origin, because the nature of every person is originally determined. 
To whatever course of action the Lord at first spontaneously appointed each kind 
of beiugs, that alone it has spontaneously adopted in each succeeding creation. 
Whatever He assigued to each at the first creation, noxiousness or harmlessness, 
gentleness or ferocity, virtue or sin, truth or falsehood, that clung afterwards spon- 
taneously (I, 28-29). Manu believed that castes and Varnas are matural things 
associated invariably with specific qualities. He thus emphasized on heredity and 
inherited qualities on the one hand, and the fruits of action in previous life on the 


that a person who has one-eighth or more coloured blood in him is a coloured person and may 
not marry a white person. 


1 we Jagir feat ae a aara | 
a 3 ast RRAN STI: | 
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other. He says: ‘If there be any doubt regarding the Varna of any individual, it 
would at once be revealed by his nature or by his actions which are due to his nature' 
(Manu, X, 57). Thus according to Manu a man's birth and nature are pre-destined 
by his actions in the previous birth and his qualities are inherent to fit him for doing 
Dharma or duty pertaining to the caste into which he is born. 'To stick to his caste 
and its duties is his‘ Dharma’, to be dissatisfied with it is his‘ Adharma’. ‘This is the 
faith and Dharma of millions of Hindus of even the lowest caste; one feels that it is 
God’s will and his Karma that he is a Bhangi or a Camara and that he should do 
nothing to undo God’s will. His only hope is that by doing his Dharma or duty 
loyally in this birth, he will get a better one in the next. That is what sustains 
the social economy of the caste-ridden Hindu society, in spite of its patent fatuity. 
To the question ‘why is it that one man should be compelled to be servant all his 
life and another man be a Brahman all his life, simply because his father was a 
servant or a Brahman’, Manu guides the inquirer to find the answer in the 
‘theory of Karma’, the three ‘gunas’ and the ‘transmigration of the soul’. All 
these three combined to justify the entire system of caste. Manu holds that by 
‘Dharma’ are caused the various conditions of man, the highest, the middling and 
the lowest. In consequence of many simple acts committed by one’s body, voice 
or mind, that individual in the next birth will become. a bird or a beast or a low 
caste person, respectively. There are three gunas (qualities)—satva (goodness), 
rajas (activity), and tamas (darkness). When one of the three qualities predominates, 
the body becomes distinguished by that quality; the study of the Vedas, austerity, 
knowledge and purity, etc. are marks of the qualities of goodness; delighting in 
adventure, want of firmness, indulgence in sexual pleasure, are marks of the qualities 
of activity; cruelty, covetousness, evil life, etc. are marks of dark qualities; through 
each of these qualities man obtains various transmigrations. It is the predominance 
of various qualities that determines the birth of a man as a Brahman or a | üdra. 
Those who commit sin go to inferior existence or wombs; and those who lead an 
ideal life obtain a higher and superior existence and gradually cessation of 
birth and existence. Thus Manu and his followers who uphold the caste system 
believe that Varna Dharma is ordained for social order and justice, and not for 
injustice or tyranny. It is aimed at human betterment; they do not hold that a 
man should not have a chance to better his condition. They only deny him such a 
chance in his own lifetime. One’s own lifetime is after all a small portion of the 
entire human existence according to Manu for does he not say: ‘A Südra who is 
pure, the servant of his betters, gentle in his speech and free from pride, and seeks 
refuge with Brahmans attains in the next life a higher caste and so on? Manu 
does not stop there. Having definitely legalized caste on the basis of birth, ignoring 
its functional genesis, and consequent pliability, Manu legalizes the Brahman’s 
position with high privileges and that of the Sadra with enormous disabilities. 
*A Brahman whether learned or not is a great deity’, says Manu (IX, 317). ‘A 
Brahman by the very fact of his birth is an object of honour to the deities’ (IX, 84). 
“The Brahman is the master of Varna on account of his caste’ (X, 3). He makes the 
punishment of the Brahman ridiculously light for which heavy punishment is 
ordered to the Sidra. For instance, the killing of a Sidra by a Brahman is only an 
Apapataka, the prayascilta for which was brahmacharya for one year and the gift of 
ten cows and a bull (XI, 6x), while a Südra for a similar offence would receive the 
extreme penalty of death. Manu (XI, 54) puts the killing of a Brahman as a 
mahapataka and declares that there is no worse sin than killing a Brahman (VIII, 
3. 81) while he equates punishment for killing a Sudra with that of a cat, an owl 
and a cow (XI, r. 31). He prescribes death in the case of a Sidra having inter- 
course with a Brahman woman whether she was willing or unwilling (VIII, 3. 36), 
while if a Brahman committed a rape on a Südra woman he was let off with a fine 


1 Manu, IX, 335. 
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of five hundred Manu prescribes shaving of the head for Brahman offenders 
where others would have to suffer the extreme penalty of death, and adds that a 
Brahman was not to be sentenced to death whatever offence he might have com- 
mitted.2 A Sidra cannot study the Vedas, perform the Vedic rites such as 
Upanayana, etc. and cannot perform the Vedic sacrifices. "These invidious dis- 
üinctions between Brahmans and Südras and, for the matter of that, between the 
Südras and the other three Varnas, can be muliiplied but what have been cited 
above are enough to show that Manu made law to perpetuate the extreme privileges 
of the Brahmans and the disabilities of the Siidras on the basis of birth. The 
disabilities that a Südra possesses, he held, are due to his actions in the previous 
birth, and the qualities that he acquired by faithfully performing his Dharma 
or duty in this life may fit him for a better life in the next birt but he has no hope 
of betterment of his status in his present birth. "This is the greatest condemnation of 
the caste system, as legalized by Manu and as it stands today. 


1 VIII, 385. 2 VIII, 379-80. 
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THE SAKATAYANA PROBLEM 
By B. A. SALETORE 


In my work on Mediaeval Jainism I made the following statement concerning 
the renowned Jaina Guru Püjyapada: That he was the author of many works, 
among which was the zyása on the suiras of Sakatayana. This statement was 
based on the evidence of a later stone inscription hailing from the Nagar taluka of 
the Mysore State, called the Paiücabasti inscription and dated A.D. 1530. In the 
same work I further ventured to state, on the strength of the same Paficabasti 
record, that “If corroborated by other sources it would mean that not only was 
Sakatayana earlier than, or contemporary with, Püjyapada, but that the latter was 
perhaps the earliest commentator on Sakatayana’s famous work on grammar, 
Sabdanusdsang. One would then have altogether eight, and not seven, com- 
mentaries on Sakatayana's work’.1 f 

I intend to re-examine this question of Sakatayana and Pūjyapāda in the 
light of materials available to me long after my work mentioned above was published. 
In the first place, it is not proper to doubt the veracity of a later inscription merely 
because it is posterior to an historical person in whose connection it is cited.2 
Secondly, it is not correct to doubt the authenticity of a statement in an historical 
record—which for all other purposes is trustworthy—because it cannot be corro- 
borated by any other source. And, finally, it is improper to doubt the existence of 
a literary or historical work, because no extant copies of the same have hitherto 
found, or because no reference to the same has been made elsewhere. 

Bearing these criteria in mind, I proceed to re-examine my statements made 
concerning Püjyapáda and Sakatayana. At least two Sakatayanas are known to 
Indian literature. The earlier was the famous Sakatayana, a descendant of Sakata, 
and a great grammarian referred to by Yaska and in the Pra/i$akyas as well as in 
later literature.) This earlier Sakatayana was a predecessor of Vaska and Panini. 
Since Panini is supposed to have flourished in the beginning of the seventh century 
B.C., ‘if not earlier still’, it may reasonably be concluded that the celebrated 
S$akatàyana is to be placed not later than the seventh century B.C.9 He seems to 
have been a Vedic grammarian—at least there are no valid grounds for associating 
him with Jainism. 

I now come to the later Sakatayana. He was the author of a famous grammar 
called SabdanuSasana which is better known after his own name as Sa@katayana- 
vyükarana. Two works by this grammarian, called Dhatupatha and Linganusasana, 


which have been discovered, were, according to Hiralal, parts of Sakatayana- 


1 Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 20, 22. 

2 This erroneous standard of judgment is adopted by Prof. A. N. Upadhye in his review 
of my work in the New Indian Antiquary, II, p. 132, where he says the following: '... equally 
dubious is the statement that Pajyapada wrote a zyása on the süiras of Sakatayana’. I have 
amply shown in my papers published elsewhere (The Age of Guru Akalanka published in the 
Journal of the Bombay Histcrical Society, VI, pp. 10-33; Acarya Siddhasena Divaka published 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay, X, Pt. I, pp. 187-198), that Dr. Upadhye's criteria 
are altogether useless in determining facts in Jaina history. V Mee : Pr 

3 Yaska, Nirukta, I, 3, 12 et seq.; Rig Veda Pratisakya, I, 3; XII, 16; Vajasanayi Pratisakya, 
III, 8, etc. Cf. Weber, Indian Literature, pp. 143, 151, 152, 217; Macdonell, Vedic Index, II, 
p. 368. 

4 Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 268. 

5 R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekhan, p. 141. 

9 Yaska is placed iu the fifth century B.C. and Panini in the fourth century B.C. by Macdonell, 
Skt. Lit., pp. 17, 22. But no grounds are given by him in support of these later dates. 
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vydkarana itself. This work seems to have been very popular as is clear from its 
having seven important commentaries. These are the following: (a) A moghavyitts 
by the author himself; (b) Nyasa by Prabhacandra ; (c) Cintamanitika by Yaksa- 
varma; (d) Maniprakasika by Ajitasenacarya; (e) Vyitti by Bhavasena Traividye; 
(f) Rüpasiddhi by Dayapala; and (g) Prakriyasangraha by Abhayacandra. 

The age.in which Sakatayana, the author of Sabdanusasana, lived is now to be 
ascertained. Of the commentators, Yaksavarma, the author of Cintdmanitika— 
which might have been the same as, or a part of, another work with which he is 
credited, namely, Sakatayana-samptirna-laksana-vyutlt 2_and Bhavasena '"raividya, 
the author of a vri, are of no use in determining Sakatàyana's date, because they 
do not give sufficient details concerning themselves or their great teacher. 

As regards the other three contemporaries—Ajitasenacarya, Dayapala, and 
Abhayacandra—we may note that the first and the third names were borne by many 
Jaina gurus. Indeed, this feature of the Jainas, viz. the same name having been 
given to a number of Jaina teachers who lived in different ages, is one of the obstacles 
in the elucidation of Jaina history in the South. Nevertheless, let me take 
Ajitasenacarya, the author of the commentary called Maniprakasika. ‘There are 
at least two gurus of this name in Jaina history: (a) Ajitasena, who was the guru 
of the great general Camundaraya, and of the latter's son Jinadevanna. He lived 
in the latter half of the tenth century (A.D. 978 till 995). That he was the guru 
of general.Camundaraya is proved by the latter's Kannada work called Camundardya- 
purána written in A.D. 978 in which Camundaraya calls Ajitasena as his guru.3 The 
later date A.D. 995 is given in a record of Camundaraya’s son Jinadevanna.* ‘There 
is nothing in literature or epigraphs by which we could identify this Ajitasena with 
his namesake who wrote a commentary on Sakatayana’s grammar. (b) There is 
another Ajitasenacarya, who lived in the first-half of the eleventh century. I have 
shown that his other name was Vadibhasimha, otherwise also known as Sabdacatur- 
mukhabrahma, and that he was one of the many celebrated teachers who lived in 
the reign of the Western Calukya king Jayasimha III (A.D. 1018-1042), and of the 
king Someóvara I, Ahavamalla (A.D. ro42-1008). I believe the author of the 
Vritti Maniprakasika is to be identified with this Ajitasena, because of his extra- 
ordinary learning, his powers of disputation, and his special birudas Tarkkikacakra- 
varti and Sabdacaturmukhabrahma, which he received at the hands of the Western 
Calukya king Somesvara I, Ahayamalla. 

Hence, if this is accepted, Sakatayana, the author of Sabdünusasana, on which 
Ajitasenacarya might have written a commentary, must have lived earlier than the 
first-half of the eleventh century—which is the age of Ajitasena Vadibhasimha. 

I pass on to Dayapala, the author of the commentary called Ripasiddhi. I 
have shown in my work mentioned above that this Jaina teacher was the disciple of 
Matisagara, and that he wrote the work called Rapasiddhi. He was the contemporary 
of another famous teacher named Vadiraja and of Ajitasena Vadibhasimha mentioned 
above.9 Hence this other commentator on Sakatayana's Sabdanusasana, and the 
author of Ripasiddhi, is to be placed likewise in the eleventh century A.D. E 

. I may mention here that the same Paticabasti stone inscription, which has 
given correct details about Püjyapáda, gives us equally correct details about 
Dayapala thus— His (i.e. Kanakasena's) disciples were Dayapala, who settled the 
declensions of words (rūpa-siddhi) in his Prakriya to the Sabdánuasana-, and 
a EU D oc c 55. Ll S 

A Hiralal, 4 Catalogue of MSS. in C.P. and Berar, Intr., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

E Hiralal, op. cit., Nos. 7911-7912, p. 694. 

Cur Ar Karnataka Kavicarite, I, p. 46; Epigraphia Carnatica, II, Intr. P- 45 

4 Cf. Saletore, Med. Jain., p. 111. 

5 Saletore, ibid., pp. 43-53: 


9 Saletore, ibid., pp. 44, 46. But see p. 46 where certain difficulties are pointed out 


concerning the evidence from epigraphs. 
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| Puspasenabhattaraka’ "That the age eleventh century arrived at by me for 


Dayapala is proved by another Pafcabasti stone inscription, dated about A.D. 1077, 
which informs us the following: “He who made the great Rüpasiddhi for the 
Sabdanusasana, Dayapala-munigvara is illustrious,’ 2 

As regards Abhayacandra, we may observe that various Jaina gurus of this 
name existed at various times. One of them was a contemporary of the great 
teachers mentioned just abóve, viz. Ajitasena and Vadiraja.? There were other 
Abhayacandras.t It is not possible, therefore, to identify Abhayacandra—the 
author of the commentary called Prakriyasangraha; but there is a statement in this 


- work which gives the interesting information that Sakatayana’s other name was 


Palyakirti. I have not been able to find out this other name of Sakatayana, which 
might have been his real name, in other sources. For our purpose, I may observe 
that Sakatayana lived prior to the eleventh century A.D. 

There remains now Prabhacandra, the author of a nyasa on Sakatayana's 
grammar. I do not know whether he is to be identified with his namesake, who 
was a great grammarian, and who was honoured by king Bhoja I of Dhara.6 He 
lived in an age of great logicians and writers mentioned in detail by me. He is to 
be assigned to the age of the celebrated Western Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
(A.D. 1074—1126).7 

Since none of his contemporaries, about whom we have epigraphic evidence, 
enlightens us on the date of Sakatayana, we turn to the vyitti written by Sakatayana 
on his own grammar, called Amoghavyitti. Pathak long ago correctly maintained 
that Sakatayana was a contemporary of king Amoghavarsa.8 But this does not 
help us, since Amoghavarsa was a title borne by more than one Rastrakiita monarch. 
Hence we turn to the work Ammoghavyitti itself in which we are told that Sakatayana 
wrote it at the court of his patron called Amoghavarsa, who conquered the Pandyas, 
and that the work was named after his patron. Sakatayana refers to the ‘burning of 
enemies '.9 

The following considerations should help us in the elucidation of the question: 
(a) We have to find out which of the Rastraküta kings was called merely Amogha- 
varga; (b) whether he was a patron of Jainism in particular and of learned men in 
general; (c) whether he burnt his enemies, ie. crushed them; and (d) whether he 
led a campaign against the Pandyas. 

(a) The name Amoghavarsa was till now supposed to have been borne in 
Rastraküta history by the following monarchs: N ripatunga Amoghavarsa I, who ruled 
from A.D. 815 till 877; Amoghavarsa II, who ruled for about a year (date uncertain); 
Baddega, Vaddiga, Amoghavarsa III, who ruled from A.D. 937 till 939; and Kakka 
II, Amoghavarsa IV, who ruled from A.D. 972 till 973.9 But we now know that 
in addition to these rulers, Krsna II was also called Amoghavarsa. 


1 Ep. Car., VIII, Nr. 35, p. 138. 

2 Ep. Car., ibid., Nr. 39, p. 143. Dayapala’s eulogy is sung in a record, dated A.D. 1129 in 
which we are told that he was one'to whom alone the title of Pandita was suitable’. (Ep. Car., II, 
No. 67, p. 30.) In the same context (p. 29) we are informed that Dayapala’s guru is Matisagara 
and his fellow student Vadiraja. 

3 Saletore, Med. Jain., p. 49. 

4 Saletore, ibid., pp. 50, 75, 75(n), 157, x96(n), 202, 350. 

5 Hiralal, op. cit. 

9 Saletore, Med. Jain., p. 57. > 

7 Saletore, ibid., PP. 55-58. A work called Amoghavrittinyāsa in Skt. by Prabhacandra is 
in the Mysore Oriental Library. (Mysore Archaeological Report for 1917, p. 24, No. 46.) Prabhā- 
candra, the author of the famous logical treatise called Prameyakamalamartanda, has been assigned 
by Vidyabhisana to circa A.D. 825 (Satis Chandra Vidyabhisana, History of the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, pp. 33-34, Calcutta, 1909). 

3 Cited by Hiralal, of. cit. - Z ; : 

9 Indian Antiquary for 1887, p. 24; XX, p. 161; Epigraphia Indica, VI, p. 195; Srikantha 
Sastri, Sources of Karnatak History, I, p. 69. 

19 Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 67. 
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I shall now proceed from the last-named ruler onwards. We could have 


s à irti’ L ith Kakka II, Amoghavarsa IV, because 
identi akatayana Palyakirti’s patron with i beca 
X el that ruler he is described to have been a terror do the Pants ras. 
Bu cane ide ations violate this identification. Firstly, in the same arda 
E o akea T is aving been a parama-maheśvara, or most devout 


zk i ibed as ha t i ; s 
gent Rab LR dte a a) ene he cod mot Iive beon a Jaina 
d 


i > could not have been a patron of the Jaina scholar 
Rp EN eerily, it is doubtful whether we can PE cr pce 
to ibe Kharda grant’s eulogy of this ruler, who is said to have terri ed t e ane yas. 
Because Kakka II was hardly twelve months on the Rastraküta oe one, and hence 
could hardly have had time to lead campaign against the ICM CIN. 

The next ruler who bore the title of Amoghavarsa was a aan 2 pur 
details available about this ruler do not help us to maintain t P ES as ai EDD 

atron of Jainism or that he was a warrior. We have likewise o dispense 5 

A rodhaverga II, who ruled for about a year, and about whom there is nothing 
bs Eo ce II. The only inscription which gives him the biruda 
of Amoghavarsa is the Venkatesvara temple stone inscription found at ven 
Gadag taluka, Dharwar district. This record dated Saka 828, Prabhava, Karti a, 
ba. 10, Wednesday (= A.D. 907, Thursday, November, the 3rd, the week day not 
corresponding), styles him Amoghavarsa. But this biruda seems to have been the 
scribe’s error for Akalavarsa,9 which is the title given to him in all the known 
records of that monarch. ] 

Since none of the Rastraktita rulers satisfies all the conditions necessary for the 
identification of Sakatayana Palyakirti’s patron Amoghavarsa, we now turn to 
Amoghavarsa Nripatunga. Of all the Rastraküta rulers Nripatunga alone was 
called Amoghavarsa—indeed, in some inscriptions he is called merely Amoghavarsa." 
Rice has shown that Amoghavarsa was no other than Nripatungadeva, the author 
of the well-known Kannada work Kavirajamarga.8 One of the Hüvina-Hipparge stone 
inscriptions, dated A.D. 862, August 28, Friday, and the Gavaravad Narayanadeva 
temple record, dated A.D. 869, April the 29th, Friday, proves beyond doubt that 
Amoghavarsa was the same as Nripatungadeva.? 

King Amoghavarsa Nripatunga not only wrote the Kannada work called 
Kavirajamarga, but also a Jain work called Prasnottamala or Pragnottaramalika. 
Fleet was the first scholar to identify the Amoghavarsa mentioned as the author of 
this work with Amoghavarsa Nripatunga himself.10 


1 Ind. Ant., XII, p. 263; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 423. 

2 It is not denied that the Ràstraküta monarchs were not liberal minded, and that they 
did not give patronage to the Hindus and to the Jainas at the same time. 

` 9 Cf. Altekar, The Rashtrakütas and Their Times, P. 123. 

4 The date of his accession is disputed. Fleet, ibid., P. 418; Rice, op. cit., p. 67; Altekar, 
ibid., pp. 110-111. s 

5 Fleet denied that he ever ruled. D.K.D., P. 416. Rice was also of the same opinion, 
Mysore ane Coorg, p. 67. But Dr, Altekar maintains that he ruled for one year. Rashtrakitas, 
pp. 105-106, 

MEO of 1926-27; South Indian Inscriptions, XI, P.T. Bombay-Karnatak, No. 28, 
pp- 16-17. 

7 See, for example, the Kesarabhavi Hanuman temple stone inscription, dated A.D. 837, 
found at Hungunda Taluka, Bijapur District (59 of 1928-29 ; S.I.I., XI, No. 7, P- 4); the Hüvina- 
Hipparge inscription, dated A.D. 862, found at Huvina-Hipparge, Bàgevüdi-tüluka, the same 
district (92 of 1929-30 ; S.I.I., ibid., No. 8, pp. 4-5); the Bentur stone inscription, dated A.D. 864, 
Gadag Taluka, Dharwar District (152 of 1926-27 ; S.I.I., ibid., No. 10, p. 6) etc. 

: mis d De Coorg, p. 71. É erg 

Ninety-three of 1929-30 ; 140 of 1926-27 ; S.L.I., ibid., Nos. 9, 13, pp. à 
10 Fleet, D.K.D., p. 403. Dr. Altekar repeats this but ERRES ooi as to why we 


en zenon! the Potent made by parser that he had abdicated his throne. Rashtrahtitas, 
. 89. H , While commenting on the universal popularit is work i aras 
and the Svetambaras, maintained that its author Lei inork DL NE 
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An additional proof of the Jaina leaning of king Amoghavarsa Nripatunga is 
furnished by Jinasena, who in his ParSvabhyudaya describes himself as the parama- 
guru or chief preceptor of Amoghavarsa. Jinasena calls his patron Paramesvara, 
thus showing that he lived in the reign of Amoghavarsa I in A.D. 814-815. The 
prasasti of the Uttara-purana confirms our assumption that king Amoghavarsa was 
pupil of Jinasena, because it says that that ruler bowed down at the feet of Jinasena, 
and considered himself to be purified thereby.? Amoghavarsa Nripatunga, who was 
thus a Jaina by persuasion, could certainly have been a patron of Sakatayana 
Palyakirti. i : 

There are two more points to be considered—one relating to Amoghavarsa's 
enemies, and the second relating to his terrifying or subjugating the Pandyas. Itis 
well known that his accession was disputed, that he was once deposed but reinstated 
by powerful partisans, and that during his whole reign there were wars with the 
Eastern Calukyas, with other rulers, and with the kings of Gujarat. But king 
Amoghavarsa triumphed over all, and ultimately abdicated in favour of his son 
Krsna II.3 

The point to be decided is about his having defeated the Pandyas. There is 
no explicit statement in any of the records relating to him that he waged wars with 
the Pandyas. It cannot be made out whether they were the Pandyas of Madura or 
the Pandyas of Ucchangi. At any rate the statement in one of his records that he 
crossed the river, Kaveri and invaded the territories beyond it,! suggests that he 
might have, as Sakatayana Palyakirti maintains, frightened the Pandyas of the 
South. ‘ 

Since Amoghavarsa Nripatunga satisfies all the conditions necessary for the 
identification of the patron of the great Jaina grammarian Sakatayana Palyakirti, 
we may reasonably conclude that it was under his patronage that the latter wrote 
his commentary called Amoghavyitti. ‘The composition of this work may be assigned 
to the latter part of Amoghavarsa’s reign, that is to say, to the second-half of the 
ninth century A.D. This, therefore, would also be the age in which Sakatayana 
Palyakirti lived. 

, To revert to our main point concerning the celebrated Püjyapada. If 
Sakatayana Palyakirti lived in the latter part of the ninth century A.D., obviously 
Piijyapada, who lived in the latter half of the fifth century A.D. and in the beginning 
of the sixth century,? could never have written a commentary on Sakatayana 
Palyakirti’s grammar. We have, therefore, to assume that the wydsa which Pujya- 
pada is reputed to have written was on the grammar of the famous Vedic grammarian 
Sakatayana, the predecessor of Vaska and Panini. There is nothing strange in a 
renowned Digambara Jaina guru like Pijyapada having written a commentary on a 
work written by a Vedic teacher like Sakatayana. Indeed, the later inscription, 
dated A.D. 1530 cited above, asserts that Püjyapáda wrote his famous work called 
Sabdavatüra on the sütras of Panini? If Püjyapada could have written a com- 
mentary on Panini’s famous work, we might as well credit him with another 


MSS., No. 7672, p. 673. I cannot make out whether Amoghavarsa referred to by Mahaviracarya 
in his work Ganitasdvasangraha, also called Sadivimsika or Ulilara-chhattisi, was Amoghavarsa 
Nripatunga. See Hiralal, tbid., Nos. 7129, 7146, p- 636. 

1 Fleet, ibid., p. 407- PE 3 s 

2 Pathak, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XIII, p. 224; Fleet, 
ibid., p. 407, n(4). From the reputed pragasti of a work called Jayadhavala-tikà begun by 
Virasena and continued by Jinasena—only one single MS. of which is now known to exist at 
Müdubidre in South Kanara—we know that Jinasena completed his work in Saka 760 (— A.D. 
838) in the reign of Amoghavarsa Nripatunga. Hiralal, Cat. MSS., Intr. p. xxiii. 
Mr. Krishnamacharlu gives A.D. 878 as the date of the completion of this work. South Indian 
Inscriptions, XI, p. 1, Intr. p. v. Dr. Altekar also gives this date. ashtrakttas, p. 87. 

> ae D.K.D., pp. 401-403; Altekar, ibid., pp. 71-75, 89. 

. Altekar, op. cit., p. 78. A. 
5 Saletore, Med. M. 23. 8 Saletore, ibid., p. 20. 
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grammatical composition on Panini's predecessor Sakatayana. Ang, EOE 
those were times when religious or sectarian differences were not al owed to spoil 
literary or cultural advancement. Hence until we come across definite proof of 
there having been a third Sakatayana, who immediately preceded Pūjyapāda, we 
have to conclude that the 2yása which the latter wrote was on the grammar by the 
Vedic celebrity Sakatayana.1 


1 Thi uld mean that my statement relating to the eighth commentary on the later 
Oxcr ae Rasto be SES and that Hiralal's assertion that there are only seven 
commentaries on Sákatayana Palyakirti’s work remains. (Saletore, op. cit., p. 22.) The identi- 
fication of Amoghavarsa mentioned by Sàkatayana with Amoghavarsa I was first made by 
Pathak (JBBRAS., XVIII, op. cit.), and later on by Dr. Altekar (Rashtraktitas, p. 410). But 
Dr. Altekar adduces no proof to maintain the identity. vos. M p 

I do not know how far we can accept the statement made by Indrabhüti in his Samayabhüsana 
that Elācārya alias Padmanandi was the guru of Sakatayana (Ind. Ant., XII, p. 20. Cited by Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, p. 31, n(1)). Indrabhtiti mentions as great teachers Simhanandi, Elücarya, and 
Pujyapada. This would mean that, according to Indrabhüti, Elacarya preceded Püjyapada, 
and that Indrabhüti himself came after Püjyapàda. But the identity of this Indrabhüti is a 
difficult matter. I do not know whether he could be identified with Indranandi whom I have 
provisionally assigned to A.D. 850 (Saletore, Med. Jain., p. 36). There was an Indranandi, 
who is said to be ‘learned in the Samhita-Sastva delivered by Jinendra’, in a record of about A.D. 
1530 (Ep. Car., VIII, No. 46, p. 118). The identity of this Jaina guru cannot be made out. 
Neither is it possible to say with certainty whether he is the same Indranandi Yogindra, who 
wrote Jvalàmalin: Kalpa and Nitifastra. In the former work he informs us that he wrote that 
work in Saka-Samvat 861 (= A.D. 939) in the city of Mànyakhéta, during the reign of Krsna 
Raja (Hiralal, op. cit., Nos. 7275, 7502-7504, pp. 647, 660). This ruler was the Rastrakita 
Krsna III, who ruled from A.D. 939 till 968 (Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 67). That Krsna III 
was indeed a patron of both the Jains and the Hindus is proved by the Narégal stone inscription, 
dated A.D. 950, found in the Rontaluka of the Dharwar District (182 of 1926-27 ; S.I.I., XI, P.T. 
Bombay-Karnatak, No.-38, p. 23), the Soratur Virabhadra temple inscription, dated A.D. 951 
(71 of 1926-27 ; S.I.I., ibid., No. 39, p. 24), and the Halaravi stone iuscription, dated (wrongly) 
Saka 854 (A.D. 932), and found in the Aber Taluka of the Bellary District (540 of 1915; S.I.I., 
ibid., No. 62, p. 35). 

If this Indranandi is the same as his namesake of circa A.D. 850, it appears as if we have to 
give him a pretty long span of life of 79 years (850-939). This is doubtful. At any rate it is 
evident that Indranandi came nearly four centuries after Püjyapàda. 

The name Elacérya, as I have pointed out, cannot be identified. The available evidence 
concerning this name does not go beyond A.D. 91o (Saletore, op. cit., pp. 37, 173, 239-41). The 
Sakatayana teferred to by Indrabhiti as the pupil of Elàcàrya is a personage about whom likewise 
there is no information forthcoming in literature or epigraphs. If he were indeed an historical 
personage, he would have to be assigned to a period after the Vedic Sakatayana and before 
Sakatayana Palyakirti. But this is a matter of speculation for the present, 

..l may also mention here that Kittel long ago referred to a work called 4 moghavritti by 
eund in the Mudubidre Collection. Kittel, Nagararmma's Cchandhas, Intr. p. xliv (Madras, 


The Purdtativa, II, p. 419; IV, p. 91, has some remarks on Sakatayana a 1 
Report on Skt. MSS., 1I, p. 124. E Rowe epcetenonis 


e 
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TWO STANDARD SYMBOLS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY : 
JAR AND CLOTH 


By Dorotuy A. L. STEDE 


It is evident that the popularity of the ‘commentary’ is in a great measure 
responsible for the number of illustrations from daily life which abound in Sanskrit 
philosophical literature. So popular did the habit of quoting concrete examples 
become that not only were the controversial speculations themselves subjects of 
discussion among the different schools, but there was also a tendency to transfer 


. the attention from the original object to the stock example which had been chosen 


to illustrate it; and such everyday wpamds as the ‘jar’ (ghata) and ‘cloth’ (pata) 
were used by writer after writer, and commentator after commentator, each of them 
eager to stress some fresh aspect of their illustration or to use it to worst an opponent. 

Philosophers of all the schools constantly take the jar as an example, almost 
regardless of what it is that they wish to illustrate. The general and obvious 
qualities which are dwelt on are its material nature, its perceptibility, the fact that 
it is a product or effect (clay being the cause) and, as such, limited both in space 
and in duration; and the fact that, being produced from the unconscious, inanimate 
clay, it is itself unconscious and inanimate. These are the jar's common, objective 
qualities, about which most schools are agreed. 

Let us now see how the various schools use this example to illustrate their 
particular theories and points of view. The most engrossing aspect is the ontological 
one—the relation of cause and effect. The Sankhya school is particularly explicit 
on this subject. From one standpoint the effect (i.e. the jar) does not differ from 
the cause (ie. the clay).! For the materialis the same in both cases, and one could 
not exist without the other. But it is also emphasized that the jar, as effect, has a 
different function from the clay, as cause. The jar arises from the clay, not the clay 
from the jar, and a lump of clay cannot hold liquid, as a jar can? This apparently 
contradicts the assertion of the superiority of avyakta (‘un-unfolded’, *undifferen- 
tiated’) over vyakta ( developed’ or ‘evolved *) but is an example of the usefulness of the 
concrete manifested object, as opposed to the unmanifested, shapeless basic material. 
Things which are inseparably associated with certain special characteristics have 
as material cause something avyakta which has these characteristics latent in it. 
Thus, e.g. clay contains the characteristics necessary to a jar, and unbeaten gold 
contains those which will be manifested in a diadem or earrings. ‘There can (according 
to the Sankhya) be no manifestation of non-existent objects, or destruction of existent 
ones: ‘Nasato vidyate bhavo nabhavo vidyate satah. 3 ; 

This question, ‘Does the existent arise from the existent, or from the non- 
existent?’ or ‘Does the effect exist prior to its manifestation, or not?’ was one of the 
basic problems which occupied the attention of all the philosophical schools. ‘The jar 
is, by common consent, the object which is taken as a cosmogonic symbol to illustrate 
the rival theories of satkarya and asatkarya. f 1 

The Nihilist asserts that a jar does not exist before its manifestation, and 
deduces that there was nothing before the origin of the world. If existence were the 
true nature of a jar, says he, then the activity of the potter would be superfluous. 
The same would apply if non-existence were its nature. And ‘both existence and 


LLLI LA 
1 Cf. Brh. Up., 1, 6, I. 


2 Sankhyakarika Comm., 15. kt 
3 Bhagavadgita, II, 16; cf. tbid., II, 58; and Ksurika Up., II. 
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non-existence’ and ‘neither existence nor bc um may be rejected as mutually 
i . Therefore everything is void (S&ya).. — — . NL 

AS QUT admits that, although the effect (jar) is not mariot s e 
cause (clay) is not non-existent; but he maintains that the jar is d is ies w ar on 
destroying the lump of clay. The follower of the Vedānta and San m schools 
replies that it is only the form ? that is changed, not the material; the effect must 
exist before its manifestation, for nothing can come out of „nothing, and when the 
clay is absent, the jar is not produced. A further proof (sic/) of the pre-existence 
of an effect is the fact that the knowledge of gods and yogins regarding a future jar is 
infallible, i.e. since a superior being can visualize a jar as existing in the future, 
therefore that same jar cannot be entirely non-existent in the present. From a more 
realistic point of view, most schools say that when we see a-jar in process of being 
made, we can safely assume its future existence, for the mind (antahkarana) functions 
in all three modes of time—in contrast to the sense-organs of a normal person, 
which only function in the present. The Buddhist Rsanikavadin, however, does 
not admit a judgment regarding a future jar, since he holds that everything perishes 
at every successive instant. $ ^ 

Clay is not the only material which is necessary for the making of a jar; and 
another Sankhya proof for the pre-existence of an effect is ‘the possibility of a skilled 
person's producing things’. For instance, a potter, by using clay, wheel, stick, 
iron filings, rope, water, etc. is able to produce a jar out of a lump of clay; and 
these materials cannot manifest the jar without the intervention of the independent 

otter.1 

E But, in the Indian view, there are exceptions to the rule that to make a jar one 
must have materials; In Chap. VIII of Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Pratyabhijiia- 
darsana, ‘recognitive’ system) it is stated that Siva can create the world by his 
will alone; and further, that the jar produced by yogins, without clay or other 
materials, serves the same purpose as the jar which comes from clay. Accordingly 
the clay, etc. cannot be regarded as the efficient cause of the jar, for it is not indis- 
pensable toits production. On the contrary, it is the will of the producer that is the 
chief factor. And it should not be objected that the yogin actually sets atoms in 
motion when he exercises his volition—for even then we should lack the other 
materials, potter's wheel and stick, etc. The point is noteworthy, for it is an out- 
standing example of emphasis on the concrete, when even what we should term 
"figments of the imagination'—the products of the volition of a supernormal person— 
can serve their purpose as tangible objects in everyday life. 

Turning to a specific theory of the Sankhya school, we learn that the three 
gunas (qualities) [which together, in their state of equipoise, constitute prakrti] 
give rise to each other, as the clay gives rise to the jar; 5 and as the jar is a vikāra 
(modification) of clay, so the different elements, etc. are vikāras of prakrti.... 

With the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, the jar is the stock example in connection with 
the atom theory. Hach object is made up, according to its own nature, of different 
collocations of atoms, which are not perceptible individually, but which assume 
perceptibility when massed into a complete whole, e.g. a jar.9 "This whole according 
to the Naiyayika, is an entity which has its own special nature, apart from, and in 
addition to, the characteristics of its parts. The Sanskrit term for ‘whole’ is signi- 
ficant, for it epitomizes the Indian outlook: 'avayavin', "having limbs or parts". ' 
When a jar is fired, the Naiyayikas maintain that there is simply a change of colour, 


2 o eramana meraka, II. 
. the Nyaya theory of the classification of jars according to their f 
3 See e.g. Vrtti on Nyāyasūtras, II, 80; Sankhyahavika C 33. a 
4 Sankhyakavika Comm., 9. 
b Sankhyakarika, 12. 
* Nyayasulras, IL, 34 (vrtti). 
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i.e. the red jar becomes a black jar; but the Vaigesika view is that there is a charge j/ 
in each separate atom during the baking process.1 yee Sean 4s /j 

An example of the Indian emphasis on the concrete is the ‘controversy between 
the different schools on the subject of the jar’s development. -In the first placé ify 
evident that there is a distinct chain of evolution in the various stages betw. the 
appearance of the lump of clay and the manifestation of the completed jar. It is 
evident also that there is an inverse process of evolution when the jar is broken, 
the complete succession being as follows: powdered clay >lump of clay > jar > 
potsherd. Here each change is independent of the preceding one, and is perceptible 
to the senses. But what of the life of a jar between its manifestation and its 
destruction ? 

The Sankhya and Yoga schools hold that a jar begins to grow old as soon as it 
leaves the potter's hands. Theirs is the doctrine of parinama or constant change; 
and the Jains, from their relativity standpoint, are substantially in agreement with 
this idea of permanence-in-change. 

The Buddhists go further, and use the jar as an example for their theory of 
ksantkatva, ‘momentariness’. According to them, a jar at one moment is com- 
pletely distinct from the jar of the next moment, which is simply its successor; and 
origination is the sole cause of destruction, for from the moment of being manifested 
the jar travels steadily on the road to decomposition. The Naiyayikas strive to 
overthrow this contention by saying, ‘There can be no doubt as to constancy (of 
objects), nor as to perception... and the same proof which establishes the oneness 
of the object during a moment also establishes it during a longer period.’ ‘This is 
in reply to the Buddhist refutation of the plea of recognition (‘This is the jar I saw 
yesterday’) on the ground that there is a doubt as to its being the same jar. The 
Naiyayika from the logical point of view says that if this ksantkatva involves a jump 
from moment to moment, but a static condition during each moment, then the jar 
may just as well remain static in composition for a longer period. He adds: ‘A jar, 
e.g. is one and the same, not different, even when it exists in different moments...’ 2 

Turning to metaphysics, we find that the Naiyayika uses the jar as a proof for 
the existence of a soul. He says: Since we see that the jar is always found where the 
clay or the two halves are, and is never found in the absence of the material, we 
learn that an effect must have a (material) cause. Hence by rejecting earth and 
other elements as the material cause of qualities such as knowledge, desire, and the 
like, we establish that they must have a cause other than the gross elements—i.e. 
soul (Ghman). Alternatively, we can employ the argument from negative instances: 
‘that which is not a half-jar, or a lump of clay, has no jar connected with it by intimate 
relation; and similarly, that which is not soul (aman) has no knowledge, etc. 
connected with it '.3 : 

The Vedantin exponent of non-duality says that as clay is the essence of various 
sorts of jar, so all beings are modifications of the indivisible Brahman; any supposed 
differences in the Universal Self belong only to name and form’, and in reality a jar, 
a cloth, a cow, a tree, are but different names of the Supreme Spirit which dwells in 
all4 This doctrine was later carried to its logical extreme, when the entire empirical 
world was regarded as unreal, when contrasted with the sole transcendental reality, 
Brahman. For example, in Vedantaparibhasa, I: The rejection of jars, etc. as 
unreal follows upon realization of Brahman, i.e. for the purpose of everyday activity, 
we must accept material objects as virtually real; but when enlightenment is attained, 

.itis understood that nothing has a real existence apart from Brahman. 


1 See e.g. Vrtti on Nyāyasūtras, II, 40-1; also III, 115-6, 138; IV, 5; IV, 63. In the latter 
passage, Trachis of EE is an analogy for the throwing off of the bonds of klesa, which 


need not be permanent.  - M Ate y 
2 See Kusumanjali, I, 17, Comm.; cf. also Nyayabindutika, p. 49, etc. Cf. the classical 


dilemma of the arrow in flight! 
3 Kusumanjali Comm., Y, 19. * Cis Ct Ups oun 
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One of the chief objections to the deduction that the earth (or the seas, mountains, 
etc.) must have had an intelligent creator, since it has the nature of an effect, like a 
jar, is that if the analogy is carried further, and the maker is assumed to have a 
body, like the potter, then he cannot be supposed to be omnipotent or omniscient. 
This argument is debated at great length among the Nyaya and other schools. 
One way out of the difficulty is that propounded in the Kuswma ñjali, I, 4, where the 
existence of a God who supervises the working of merit and demerit is sought to be 
established. ‘But’, says an objector, ‘if the cause of a jar, etc., were eternal, there 
would be the (undesired) result that the jar, etc. would also be eternal; therefore we 
must assume the jar's cause to be itself only occasional (kadacitkin), and this would 
involve an uninterrupted succession of occasional causes (each dependent on its 
previous cause). To meet this objection of a regressus tn infinitum, the Naiyayika 
adduces the example of the seed and shoot, i.e. the eternity of succession of cause and 
effect, an allowable regressus in infinitum. R 

In the Vedanta view, the jar is an object of the projection of mind. "That is 
to say, the mind, through a mode or v/?/?, projects itself through the eye and assumes 
the form of the jar.? This action is further compared to the function of a lamp, 

which manifests the jar, and at the same time dispels the darkness enveloping it. 
In the same way the intellect and its underlying consciousness both come into 
contact with the jar: the intellect destroys the ignorance regarding it, while the 
discriminative consciousness (viveka) manifests it (Pavicadasi, 7, 91). 

The Bhatta Mimamsakas hold that after the cognition of a jar has taken place, 

a quality called 'cognizedness' (jñãtatā) is produced in the jar. They apply the rule 
that an action must produce some effect on its object, and therefore deduce that the 
act of cognition must likewise have an effect on the thing which is cognized. The 
Naiyayika overthrows this contention, mainly on the ground that there is no visible 
effect produced on the jar by its contact with the sense-organs; and further, that 
action implies motion (spandana), and cognition is not a motion. The Nyaya view 
is that it is the cognition alone which distinguishes the particular knowledge of 
the jar, and not any surmised qualities such as ‘jfidtala’. ‘The Mimamsaka theory 
is noteworthy, however, as illustrating a belief in the concrete connection between 
sense-organ and sense-object. 

Because the jar is gross and easily perceptible, it is conversely used to illustrate 
non-perception, i.e. when all the conditions of perceptibility are present, and the 
jar is still not perceived, it must be absent. ‘This is with reference to abhava, non- 
existence, as distinct from anupalabdht (non-perception owing to defects of sense, etc.). 
We first imagine the jar as present in a certain spot, and then realize that it is absent ; 
accordingly our negative judgment is preceded and conditioned by a positive one.3 
The schools which do not recognize abhava as a separate proof (pramana), e.g. the 
Sankhya and Nyaya schools, seek to include it under perception (pratyaksa) or 
inference (anwmana). The Sankhya takes the cognition of a jar's absence to equal 
the cognition of the bare patch of ground on which it formerly stood. ‘The argument 
is as follows: ' Abjava is simply pratyaksa. ‘The “ non-existence” of a jar on a patch of 
ground is nothing but the particular modification of the ground which can be called 
its being alone"; for everything, except purusa, is subject to modification at every 
ro gi modification of the ground can be grasped by the senses, hence 
LES OM PUR P eee pramana. The Naiyayika works from the angle of 
D. OU. hene ch o ground. In replying to the Carvaka’s statement (‘Just as 
e coe NDA Des d at existent when it is absent from a given patch of ground, | 

od is not existent, because we cannot see Him’ 4) he says, 


a SE NE EE ATE 
aito, Ere NON Una V, 1; Syadvadamanjari, Stanza VI, pp. 21-41; Sarvadarsanasam- 


: QU IAE Comm., IV, 3-4. 
ee e.g. Nyayabindutika, II, pp. 32-4; III 
4 Kusumanjali, III, 1, ROUEN. d a IS EP GS 
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‘ Non-perception cannot preclude the existence of God; moreover it is not a distinct 
proof at all.’ He argues that the cognition of the jar's absence is preceded by a non- 
perception of which we are ourselves unconscious—and therefore it is a case of 
perception. If, on the other hand, the cognition were preceded by a conscious non- 
perception, it would be a case of inference. We cannot say that the senses are 
occupied in the perception of the patch of ground, for just as the ear can detect the 
cessation of sound in the ether, without a perception of its substratum, the ether, 
so the eye can detect the absence of a given shape, without a separate cognition of its 
substratum. 1 

The Naiyayika does not, however, deny that the patch of ground has its part to 
play in the cognition; he merely emphazises that the senses are the true basis of the 
cognition. The perception of the substratum is inseparable from the operation 
(vyapara) of the senses—otherwise the eye, etc. would be superfluous. He further 
postulates a certain intimate relation between the jar's absence and its (former) 
substratum, and establishes the contention that the abhava is pramana is to be 
included in perception, by stating that the relation between the eye and its object, 
which is necessary in every act of perception, is here fulfilled by this indigenous 
(svaritpa) relation between the patch of ground and the absence (of the jar).2 

Those schools which admit abhdva as a separate pramana (Vedanta and Bhatta 
Mimamsa) hold that the evidence which causes the apprehension of non-existence 
in the ground is non-perception, not perception, for we cannot see that which is 
absent (sc. the jar), nor can the perception of the patch of ground be said to lead 
to the inference of the jar’s absence. We are aware that we do not perceive the 
jar, before we cognize the ground as possessing the jar’s absence. 

From whichever angle we regard the cognition of non-existence, it is evident 
that a good deal depends on the imagination, which is carried to the extreme by the 
Buddhist logician when he says: ' When we wish to deny the identity of a visible 
object, such as a jar, with another object, it does not matter whether the latter is 
perceptible or not. For example, if we wish to arrive at the judgment, ‘This is a 
jar, it is not a demon (pica), we must first imagine the demon as visible, and then 
deny its identity with the perceptible jar.’ 4 

The jar enclosing a light (lamp = dipa) is often mentioned, particularly in 
metaphysical examples. ‘Thus when the individual soul has freed itself of its impedi- 
ments (wrong notions), and has realized its identity with the Supreme Soul, it is 
comparable to the light of a lamp which shines forth unhindered when the enclosing 
jar is broken. ‘The simile of the range of a lamp’s light within a jar or within a 
mansion illustrates varying degrees of spiritual illuminatión, or alternatively (Jain 
theory) the expansion or contraction of a soul to accommodate itself to the body it 
inhabits. 

A jar which is placed in the sun shines; similarly the ‘aggregate of body and 
organs’, though itself material and therefore unconscious, performs its functions, 
such as resting and working, as if it were conscious, because it is illuminated by the 
light of the Self. (Brh. Up. Comm., 4, 3, 7.) Inthis connection, ct. Vais. Sütras, II, 
I, 7: (The body or senses are not the seat of perception), because it is not known 
(that any degree of consciousness exists in a Jar, etc.. This is explained by the 
Upaskava on TII, x, 6: ‘If consciousness did exist in the ultimate atoms of the body, 
it would also exist in a jar, etc. (since both are vikaras [modifications] of earth)? By 
contrast, the Buddhist Vijianavadin asserts that there is nothing apart from con- 
sciousness, which assumes its own form as well as those of objects. _ 

The Sankhya observes that a jar, although itself inanimate, becomes hot or cold 
through contact with the atmosphere, or with hot Or cold water. In the same way, 
the principle of buddhi (mahat), and other modifications of pradhana (= prakrti) 
DES E E quM Ne 4er en eo creuse oe e 


E 2 Kusumanjali Comm., III, 21-2. 
2 l ., III, 20. É anja LED eae) 
P See. BHCHR Comm., III, 22, Introduction, 4 See Nyayabindutika, II, p. 38. 
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become possessed of consciousness, as it were, through their association with the 


conscious purusa.t A f eee 3 
One PE less obvious functions of a jar is to act as the container ofether. This 


does not imply any real distinction inthe AREE Ed utes cito n 
by a jar in a house is not distinct Írom the ether at pervs eS ub ee 
jar and house, in the Vedanta view, are two different upadhis of E p FE VN of 
ether. It may be noted that the illustration goes to show ae a on T du Pu. 
heavy, and impedes knowledge and illumination. _ This follows Ra cur ae T its 
having limits, and being material and gross. And it is only a limited ER UE 
checked by another thing with which it is in relation, as a jar is checked by a post 
all. ; ; : 
ex Only the Sankhya system has noted a person's psychological reactions to a jar. 
One may feel sattva (contentment) towards a jar if one possesses it ; ajas ione if 
one wishes to possess it; and tamas (indifference) if one is not interested in it.? — 

The Sankhya system states that in our perception of a given object, e.g. a jar, 
the general notion (ghatatva) must come first, and then we become aware of the 
object's special characteristics. The sequence is as follows: first, ‘thing’ in general; 
second, ‘jar’ in general; third, ‘jar’ in particular (yellow jar, black jar, etc.). In the 
Sankhya philosophy, this illustration shows the function of mind as distinct from the 
other senses; mind has the special faculty of ‘discrimination’, which sets it apart 
both from senses and sense-objects, such as jars, etc. - 

A puzzling problem was ‘which comes first, the particular or the general (ghata 
or ghatatva)?’ This was supplemented by such questions as, is the universal, which 
is proper to a species, immanent in all existent-objects of that species, or is it some- 
thing external? Is it a substance in itself, or is it [something] intangible? ‘The 
Vaisesika seeks to solve the problem by postulating an intimate relation (samavaya) 
between the universal and its particulars. He asserts further that this samavaya 
is one, indivisible, and eternal. The Jain argues in reply: If the samavaya relation 
is one and eternal, etc., then the qualities of jar could reside in cloth; and when a 
jar perished, the samavaya would perish with it. The Buddhist, in his turn, says: 
“Tf the universal is not a substance, it cannot be in intimate relation with the jar; 
while if it 7s a substance, it must be of limited dimensions, and cannot attach itself 
-ad lib. to each fresh jar.’ Accordingly he concludes that specific individuals alone 
exist, and that the universal has no reality. ‘The Jain does not go quite so far. 
He says that the likeness between different individuals belonging to the same class 
is the real universal, and that there is no need to assume a universal class-essence. 

As a kind of supplement to the idea of ghalatua, we may mention the Buddhist 
theory of kurvadritpatva. From the biological point of view, the Buddhists hold 
that the occasional quality of kurvadriipatva ( efficient form’) resides in each object 
when that object is actively engaged in producing its effect, as a jar in holding water, 
or rice in producing a shoot. The Naiyayikas retort, from the merely logical and 
not biological standpoint, that this would result in a confusion (samkara): i.e. the 
admission of this quality would involve a division or distinction between, e.g. rice 
that is growing, and rice in a granary—but a non-distinction between barley and 
rice (when both are growing). In their turn they urge that a species should be sub- 
divided according to material, e.g. jars made of silver, earthenware, etc. But the 
real species, ghatatva, depends on the static form, not on material or function. ‘The 
general appellation 3 jar' arises from our viewing all jars as possessed of a common 
attribute, viz. the being composed of parts which (though of different composition) 
share a particular kind of arrangement (i.e. shape). 

Like the jar, the cloth is frequently cited in arguments about the destructibility 
of matter, e.g. Kusumanjali Comm., V, 1: ‘The universe is destructible by an effort, ` 


1 Sanhhyakarika, 20. 2 Vedantaparibhasa, I. 
3 Syadv., p. 32, St. VII. 4 Kusumanjali Comm., I, 16. 
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like cloth which can be torn apart.’ Or Bhagavadgita, YI, 22: ‘The embodied person 
(dehin) casts off bodies and assumes new ones, just as a man discards old, worn 
garments and puts on fresh ones.’ There is a complicated argument in Sarva- 
darSanasamgraha, XII: “If you object that non-existence (ab/iáva) cannot be a cause 
(says the Mimamsaka), then it must be asked whether non-existence is an effect or 
not? Ifit is not, then the eternity of (e.g.) a cloth must be admitted, since there 
is no po of its destruction. If it is an effect, then what fault is there in its being a 
cause ? 

Anyonya-abhava or ttaretara-abhava, mutual exclusion, is exemplified by the 
relation of ajartoa cloth ; while sarva-abhava, complete non-existence, or destruction, 
is seen in a cloth which is burnt up.! The burnt cloth is also referred to in the 
Vedantasara (172): ‘(When the mental state of absolute oneness is attained) this 
modification of consciousness, accompanied by the reflection of pure thought 
(= Brahman), makes the (hitherto) unknown Supreme Brahman (from which the 
individual soul does not differ) its object and destroys the ignorance regarding it. 
Then, just as a cloth is burnt when the threads composing it are burnt, so all the 
effects of ignorance are destroyed when their cause, i.e. ignorance, is destroyed. 
And accordingly the mental state (cti/avytti) of oneness or absorption (lit. “ indivisi- 
bility "—akhanda) which has caused the destruction of the effects of ignorance, is 
itself destroyed’ (and the individual soul is merged in Brahman). 

With regard to anyonyabhava, it should be noted that according to the Vedantin, 
the cloth, although it is the negation of a jar, is a positive entity, not a non-entity. 
The Jain's view, however, is rather different. Propounding the doctrine of Syadvada, 
he says that absolute existence or absolute non-existence cannot be predicated of any 
object. A jar, say, exists in a certain way—and in relation to other things. It 
exists in its own nature, but not as regards a cloth, for example. As far as the cloth 
is concerned, the jar is non-existent; accordingly each object is negative as well as 
positive. (Cf. the Buddhist theory of apoha [negation conveyed by word]: ghata = 
ghata-itara-aoyttt.) i : 

On the other hand, the Ny@yabindutikd, III, p. 76, discussing a syllogism relating 
to omniscience, observes: ‘If there were altogether no incompatibility (virod/a) 
between omniscience and the faculty of speech, they could have been observed as 
co-existent, just as a jar and a cloth.’ This is Stcherbatsky's rendering—it should 
be noted that it is also possible that the 'virodha' may be construed with ghata- 
patayor, i.e. ‘if there were no incompatibility or contradiction as between a jar anda 
cloth’. 

All that has been said about the species jar (ghatatua) may of course equally 
apply to the species cloth (patatva). In this connection we may mention thefollowing 
discussion in the Nyāya chapter of the Sarvadarśanasamgraha. , The Naiyayika, 
anxious to establish a proof for the existence of a Supreme Being, produces his 
usual argument: ‘The mountains, seas, etc. must have had a maker from their 
possessing the nature of effects just like a jar.’ He adds: “Our middle term cannot 
be rejected as asiddha, since it can be established by the fact of the subj ect's DE 
parts. His opponent objects: ‘What are we to understand by " possessing parts ” 
(Savayavatva). Does it mean “Existing in contact with parts”’, or “in intimate n 
(samavayitva) with parts"? It cannot be the first, since this would equally aa to 
(eternal things) such as ether (gagana), nor can it be the second, v m oua 
prove too much as applying to such cases as the species thread! (tan id va) i 3 

Wn DEDE i i ndividua . JNalyaylks 
exists in intimate relation with the individual threads).’ The Naiyayika E y 
suggesting that ‘possessing parts’ may be explained by ‘belonging p EES Os 
substances which exist in intimate relation (samaveladravyatva)'. (‘Substances 
excludes fantutva, and ‘in intimate relation’ excludes ether, etc.) Accordingly, it is 
implied here that the species or universal is not a substance. 


1 Sankhyakarika, 4. 
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The Indian tendency to use concrete examples, such as those which we have 
discussed, to illustrate all manner of philosophical problems, had its advantages and 
also its disadvantages. On the one hand, it helped to popularize philosophy and to 
drive home truths which would otherwise have remained abstruse; but on the other 
hand, it might result in obscuring the issue, by tempting a thinker to dwell on one 
aspect of a thing at the expense of others. Though useful and indeed often indis- 
pensable, it should never be forgotten that a metaphor or simile is necessarily limited 
in its application. 
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THE SERINGAPATAM CORRESPONDENCE AND THE 
CARNATIC NAWABI 


By C. S. SRINIVASACARI 


On April 7, 1800, the Governor-General forwarded to Madras cettain letters and 
papers relating to a correspondence of Nawab Muhammad Ali and Umdatu'l-Umara 
with Tipu Sultan, which were found among the papers at Seringapatam. ‘The 
Governor-General asked Lord Clive to conduct an inquiry into the circumstances of 
which the papers appeared to afford indication as to the exhibition of treachery on 
the part of the two Nawabs towards the English. Mill says that the Governor- 
General himself had prejudged the issue of the inquiry and suggested to Lord Clive to 
prejudge it in a similar manner, that ‘the evidence resulting from the whole of these 
documents has not only confirmed, in the most unquestionable manner, my suspicions 
of the existence of a secret correspondence between the personages already named, 
but satisfied my judgment, that its object, on the part of the Nabobs Wallajah and 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, and especially of the latter, was of the most hostile tendency to the 
British interests’. He asked Lord Clive to proceed immediately to make arrange- 
ments preparatory to the actual assumption of the Nawab’s administration, ‘which 
now appears to have become inevitable’, though his wish was to delay the actual 
assumption till the inquiry should be complete. The Governor-General was frank 
enough to add, ‘while those orders lately conveyed by the Hon’ble Court of Directors 
relative to the Company's connection with the Nabob, were under my consideration, 
a combination of fortunate circumstances revealed this correspondence’, 

The papers thus sent as the basis of inquiry consisted of certain letters between 
Tipu Sultan and his two vakils Ghulam Ali Khan and Ali Reza Khan, who accom- 
panied in 1792 the two hostage sons of the Mysore ruler to Madras, a letter from a 
Subsequent vakil of Tipu at Madras, and another held to have been written by 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara under a fictitious name. In these letters there was not 
much to prove, which itself is proof that they had not been ‘fabricated for the purpose 
of proving’. ‘Tipu’s vakils were required to communicate among other matters 
secret intelligence including an account of the defence works of Fort St. George and 
they were furnished with cipher for carrying on the correspondence. The vakils 
gave in their letters a description of the department of the Nawabs towards the 
hostage princes. ‘The Nawab Muhammad Ali had been, according to the evidence of 
one of the letters, very intimate with Tipu Sultan.! 


i i i i ade no impressions 

man of a the advice of others, and my observations made 1 D 
upon eae ong nie accordingly suggested pacific measures, the expediency of which 
n a thousan displeased that they went anay without perteking of 
i i imosity might be attribute: e assumption o: s 
the entertainment, nay, that to a NOE E Ed from the King of England to restore the 
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were the letters of Tipu which did not 


contain anything more than‘a return to the civil expressions of the 3: phe $ Vague de- 
clarations of good-will couch in a similar style'. The key to the cip OR gend among 
the records at Seringapatam shows that Nawab Walajah was designate » t ne term 
‘friend of mankind’; Tipu Sultan as the ‘defender of the pee the D arathas as 
‘despicable’, the English as ‘new-comers’, the Nizam by that o nothingness, etc. 
The cipher was in the handwriting of one of the Munshis of Tipu. S 

A Commission composed of Messrs. Webbe and Close was constituted by the 


Governor-General to investigate into this affair. Reza Ali, one of the two vakils of 
g at Vellore, was examined first. Of him the Com- 


Tipu, who was then residing : ed AS Com 
missioners say that ‘we discovered an earnest disposition to deve op the truth'. 
They accused Ghulam Ali, the second vakil, who was residing at Seringapatam, of 


efforts of concealment. Both testified that the expressions of good-will made by the 
Nawab Walajah or his son, in their hearing, were never understood by them as being 
other than complimentary. Ali Reza said they were much exaggerated as it was 
customary with thé vakils 'to heighten the expressions of the guard which fell from 
Lord Cornwallis or the Nabob Wallajah for the purpose of gratifying the Sultan : 
"The secret intelligence which the Nawab is said to have conveyed through the vakils 
was for the preservation of peace between Tipu and the English which was greatly 
desired by the latter at the time and Wallajah advised Tipu, after having learnt 
that suspicions were caused by some negotiations between Sringapatam and Poona 
to suspend those negotiations at least during the administration of Cornwallis; 
also having learnt that Pondicherry was about to be attacked by the English the 
Nawab advised the Sultan to withdraw his vakil from Pondicherry and to stop his 
correspondence with the French.! 

The lack of civil expressions and regard in reference to the English found in the 
Correspondence of the vakils was probably due to their knowing that such a display 
of lack of courtesy would be agreeable to their master. ‘The designation of ‘the 
affair you know’ which frequently occurs and of which the English people conjectured 
so many deep laid plans on the part of the two Mussulman leaders was after all 
learnt to refer to the subject of a proposed marriage alliance between the Carnatic 
and the Mysore families. The Nawab’s secret meetings with the vakils prior to their 
departure, his offer to establish a cipher for the purpose of private communication 
which was not utilized by Tipu, the further letters from the later envoys Muhammad 


Besides the reports of the vakils there 


country, they framed the presence among themselves that His Highness was too much attached 
to Tippoo Sultaun; and that the restitution of his Country would consequently be an impolitic 
measure; but his Lordship maintained his opinion singly, and, disregarding the animosity of all 
the others against His Highness, delivered to him (His Highness) the country, agreeably to the 
directions of His Majesty.’ 

Tipu wrote in one of his letters that the Nawab was the chief and principal of the profes- 
sors of the Islamism. To Umdatu'l-Umara he made similar professions and was proud of the 
sincere friendship and cordiality existing between them. 

R Mill says of these letters that nothing could be extracted from them ‘but declarations of 
friendly sentiments in a hyperbolical style’. In the letter above quoted there was a fabricated 
remark of Col. Doveton, which tends to weaken the validity of all their reports. ‘The Persian 
translator Edmonstone N. B. himself says that 'if the evidence upon the Nawab's conduct 
rested solely upon these letters of the Mysore vakils, the proofs might be considered extremely 
defective and problematical’, 

1 The vakil's Report contains only these words regardin x as i 
x l i a g these two matters: ‘What, in the 
judgment of this well-wisher, now appears expedient “is this, in a short time his Lordship 
will go to Europe, the Princes, please God, will soon return, and the kists are in a course 
of payment; after his Lordship s departure the liquidation of the kists and other points, whatever 
may be His Highness's (Tippoo's) pleasure, will be right and proper; at present it is better to be 

e poon everything, because at this time His Highness's honour would at all events be called 
n question. 

‘Although a friendly connexion has long subsisted with the French on th L 

; ADER p e part of the Ahmed 
Sker, yet, Corners the VR of the times, it is not advisable (that is to ETA Ba 
epistolary correspondence wi e French); should there be any point of i 
there is no objection to do it verbally.’ NE Oe mame 
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Ghiyas and Muhammad Ghaus in the years 1795-97 do not reveal anything more 
than mere exchange of compliments. There are 2r letters published in the appendix 
to the declaration of the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, dated 31st of July, 
180r. The examination of witnesses in Vellore and Seringapatam by Messrs, Webbe 
And E in the Oa eee 1800 was ordered to be printed by Parliament on the 
21st of June among the Carnatic papers. ‘The Commission i 

evidence of Munshi Habibullah and Diwar uer 


1 „Jiwan Purniah as their testimony did not 
establish any fact of consequence. Mill is emphatic that the evidence of the letters 
and of the subsequent examination of the vakils did not and could 


proof of any criminal correspondence of the Nawab with Ti 
adds: ‘but the total inability of the English to produce Ji 

the records of the Mysore government in their hands, and all the living a 
within their absolute power, is a proof of the contrary; since it is not 
that a criminal correspondence should hav 
itself’. ; 

The Report of the Commissioners was drawn up and signed at Seringapatam on 
the 18th of May, x8oo. It was not till over a year after that date during which the 
Governor-General was occupied by other matters, particularly the subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam of October 1800, that he wrote a long Despatch to Lord Clive with 
an enclosure to the Nawab. In the Despatch, he said that the negotiations with the 
Nizam rendered it politic for the postponement of the Carnatic question for the time. 
But the delay enabled him to receive the opinions of the Board of Control and the 
Court of Directors on the subject of the Seringapatam Correspondence. He learnt 
with pleasure that these opinions accorded entirely with his own and with those of 
Lord Clive. He wrote that he confidently inferred from the evidence of the 
Correspondence and of the examination, ‘the existence of a criminal correspondence 
between the Nabob and Tipu'; and he had consequently resolved on the dethronement 
of the Nawab and the transfer of his sovereignty to the Company. He had desired 
Webbe to go to Calcutta and convey to him all the personal knowledge that he had 
on the subject, and with that additional knowledge he had carefully revised the 
examination of the evidence. But he would still make an attempt to persuade the 
Nawab to acquiesce in the proposed arrangement by the form of a treaty; and he 
asked Lord Clive to let the Nawab know all the proofs of his correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan in the English possession, and at the same time offer him the inducement 
of a generous provision of a sum of three lakhs of pagodas annually for his personal 
expenses. ‘The Governor-General was convinced of ‘the criminal purpose, and of the 
actual endeavours of the late and present Nabob of Arcot to establish an union of 
interests with the late Tippoo Sultan, incompatible with the existing engagements 
between the Nabob of the Carnatic and the Company, and tending to subvert the 
British power in the peninsula of India’. He was specific in the direction to Clive 
that if the Nawab should refuse to acquiesce in the proposal the Madras Government 
was to assume the civil and military government of the Carnatic and exercise its full 
tights and power. If the Nawab should appeal to the Court of Directors against this 
Proposal because the Secret Committee had already assented to the proposal for the 
extinction of the sovereignty, the Nawab's should not be admitted and he should 
not have the right of a formal investigation of his conduct. 'Thus the Governor- 
General decided, ex parte upon the basis of evidence furnished by the English them- 
Selves, and examined only by themselves and for themselves and upon vere they 
could put any construction they pleased, without admitting the accuse nd © a a 
single article of counter-evidence or to sift the evidence brought to con one in 

he argument that Mill puts forward that the Nawab was a o m er who 
stood in treaty relations with the British power is controverted y Wilson, um 
Says that the Nawab had never been a sovereign prince; but the Minister s: ae 
British Crown had most impolitically and mistakingly treated him as such. wt e 
istory of his relations with the Company was a clear refutation of this assumption. 


3 
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Wilson added that the Nawab was nothing more originally than an officer of the 
Nizam of the Deccan appointed and removed at his pleasure. It was the English 
that secured him independence of the Nizam and it was to them that he owed his 
security. ‘He was their creature and not their equal.’ The dispute lay not between 
two potentates of equal status, but between master and servant, between sovereign 
and subject. It was the mistake of the English to have perpetuated in their own 
attitude the pretensions of the Nawab to sovereign rank. In Wilson's opinion, even 
Wellesley was generous and weak-minded in this respect, because he chose to treat 
the Nawab, not as a refractory dependent but as a sovereign prince in alliance 
with the English. He wrote in his Despatch: 'The case requires that we should 
act as against a state, on the basis of the general Jaw of nations, and that we should 
employ the power of the British empire in India to demand, and if necessary, to 
enforce an adequate security for our rights and interests against the machinations 
of a faithless ally, who has violated the fundamental principles of a public alliance 
to the extent of placing himself in the light of a public enemy. But even Wilson 
has got to modify his standpoint.! : = 1 

The English people held at one convenient time that the Nawab was an indepen- 
dent sovereign prince. On another occasion they were at pains to prove his indepen- 
dence of the Nizam of Hyderabad and declare that his power was derived directly 
by grant of the Mughal Emperor. On a third occasion the Company condemned his 
attempt at equal correspondence with King George III and now Lord Wellesley 
conveniently holds up his definite subordination to and dependence on the Company 
in political status.? 

To resume our narrative: Lord Wellesley put forward the high sounding plea 
of Imperialism, viz. the Company was justified in the interests of the people of the 
Carnatic in confiscating the administration from the Nawab's hands, because 'in 
proportion as the feelings of millions are of more value than the feelings of an 
individual' and because even if the English should only retain the administrative 
and judicial system of the Nawab, bad asit was, the people would suffer less than they 
would with the system continued to be administered by the Nawab's officials. Like- 
wise the Company held that in the short period when they enjoyed undivided powers 
over the Carnatic though their administration had been marked neither by skill 
nor by success some efforts had been nobly intended and will be doubtlessly followed 
by more judicious expedients. Lastly, Mill thus finally puts his coping stone on 
the arch of the Company's move to take over the sovereignty. He says: ‘Yet I 


1 ‘This means, it is to be presumed, that a sovereign who is an enemy, and who is too weak 
to resist, may be deprived of his sovereignty; but even if this doctrine were generally true, which 
it is not, the public hostility of the Nawab of the Carnatic had not been so decisively manifested 
as to justify such extreme punishment. ‘The inconsistencies and unsoundness of many of our 
attempts to vindicate our political measures in India are undeniable. It would have been 
more honest and honourable to have confined ourselves to the avowal that the maintenance of 
the British dominion in India was the main-spring of all our policy. It might also have been 
safely asserted, on this occasion at least, that the interests of the people demanded the separation 
of the double administration of the affairs of the Carnatic, and an end beiug put to the mis- 
government of the Nabobs of Arcot.' E 

2 Even on the first day of the Conference between the Commissioners of the Madras 
Government and the Regents of the boy-prince, Taju'l-Umara, on the very day of the demise of 
the Nawab, the former declared that disputed points between independent powers could be 
decided only by the means possessed by each party respectively to provide for its own security’, 
and in the present case ‘the most abundant proofs were in possession of the British Government 
of the violation of the alliance between the Company and the late Nabob, and particularly the 
express stipulations of the Treaty of 1792; and the British Government being satisfied of the 
sufficiency of those proofs, had no intention of constituting itself a judge of the conduct of its 
ally; but being prepared to appeal, if necessary, to the established maxims of the public Law of 
Nations, it had resolved to demand from the late Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah satisfaction for the 

Yioletion of the alliance and security for its rights and interests against the future operations of His 
P me s hostile Councils’. (Paper No. 4—Carnatic Affairs—House of Commons, Papers 128 of 


$B 
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believe it will be found that the Company, 
have done more in behalf of their Subjects, 
them, have shown less of a selfish attachment to mischievous powers lodged in their 
own hands, have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of improvement 
and are now more willing to adopt improvements, not only than any other soverei n 
existing in the same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together u on t 
surface of the globe.’ (Mill's History of British India, Vol. VI, p. 331.) £ 

When the Governor-General’s instructions reached Lord Clive the Nawab 
Umdatu'-Umara was suffering from the illness that was to prove fatal. The 
Governor was generous not to agitate his mind with the communication of the 
despatch. But he posted as above noted an English force at the gates and in the 
grounds of the Nawab's palace on a requisition by Col. Barrett who reported that 
some of the armed peons who accompanied Husamul-Mulk Bahadur from 
Trichinopoly, perhaps at the instigation of Sultanu'Nisa Begam, with ulterior plans 
ofa possible usurpation of power for her Son, might create a tumult and effect a 
revolution in succession. The Governor concluded that these peons were brought 
to Madras for some evil purpose and anticipated it by occupying the palace himself. 
He had also suspected that the Nawab had accumulated a considerable treasure 
which might be attempted to be removed by interested persons. ‘Ihe Nawab 
himself, according to Muhammad Karim, had consented to Barrett making the 
requisition for English troops. But a paper of Taju'l-Umara to Messrs. Hall and 
Johnston with the request that they might present thier petition for his installation 
on his rightful throne says that the posting of English troops was advised and adopted 
without any communication either with the Nawab or with his ministers until the 
very moment of its execution on the 5th of July (No. 18; Papers concerning the 
late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed on the 21st and 23rd of June, 
1802). 


during the period of their Sovereignty, 
have shown more of good-will towards 


>? 
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By B. C. Law NS oN 


A detailed study of the important sütras of the Jain Canon is up till nowG great 
necessity. In the following pages I have dealt with some of the important 
canonical texts, the Ultaradhyayana, Sütrakrtànga, Acaranga, Bhagavati Kalpa- 
sūtra, Nirayaval Uvasagadasao, Nayadhammakahao, Jambudivapannatti and 
Rayapasentya. All these texts contain a variety of information, historical, geo- 
graphical, philosophical, ethical, religious, social, and economical. The Sitra- 
hrlünga is the second Anga and is probably much older than the Uttaradhyayana 
which resembles the Sitvakytanga with regards to its objects and some of the topics 
treated. The object of the Sitrakytanga is to guard young monks against the 
heretical opinions and to guide them to obtain the highest good.! It may be treated 
as the most valuable guide for young monks. According to Jacobi it lays some 
claim to poetical art in the variety of the metres employed and in the artificial 
character of some verses. It may therefore be considered as the composition of 
one author. Jacobi is right in pointing out that the views of the agnostics (Ajiiana- 
vadins) are not clearly stated in the Jain texts and the explanation of the commen- 
tators is vague and misleading. But from Buddhist writings we may get a pretty 
correct idea of what agnosticism was like.2 It must be admitted that the philosophic 
ideas current at the time of the Buddha and Mahavira are of the greatest importance 
to the historian of that period. In the opinion of Jacobi, Mahavira has established 
the Syadvada in opposition to the agnosticism of Saiijaya. 

The Satrakytiiga has three commentaries: (1) Silanka’s Tika which is the oldest 
commentary extant, (2) the Dipika composed in 1517 A.D., and (3) a Gujrati gloss 
known as Balavabodha. 3 e 

The Uttaradhyayana is one of the Mila sütras. Silanka and Malayagiri include 
it under Isibhdsiya (utterances of the sages). Siddhasena holds this view. The 
Uttaradhyayana is one of the texts found among the Amgabühyas occurring in the 
Canon of the Svetambaras. It is one of the earliest sacred writings of the Jainas 
and one of the most valuable portions of the Canon. The work consisting of 36 
sections is a compilation of various texts belonging to different periods. It is 
metrical in its main part. It is really not the work of a single author. ‘This text 
is held in the same estimation as the Buddhist texts of the Dhammapada and the 
Sullanipüla. It contains admonitions to the pupils, explanations of four most 
precious things, of karma and sins, etc. Winternitz rightly holds that in this text 
we meet with a number of beautiful old Itihasa dialogues and ballads of ascetic - 
poetry. The latter part of the Uttaradhyayana consists of chapters containing 
purely dogmatical expositions. There are legendary matters and ae, ers 5 A 
general religious and moral character. The text CORP M F m 
geographical information. The Uttaradhyayana-niryukti which contains less than 


: : ; f 
600 verses gi ome help in understanding the meanings of some passages o 
the text. This a has Bech edited with an introduction, critical notes, and a 


5 arya' tary pub- 
commentary by Jarl Charpentier, Upsala, 1922. Santi Acarya s commen E 
lished in du Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara Series, Nos. 33, 36, and 4r is 


worthy of notice. Jacobi has translated this text and the Sütrakrianga into English 


1 Jai ü D . xxxviii. e T 355 

2 CRE RT "eissthiputta in the Sámannaphala sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
9f the Suttapitaka, and its elaboration in the Brahmajala sutta. 

3 History of Indian Literature, II, p. 468. 
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Aezvznon i t Jaina Aviga. It contains important rules for the Jain 
SEDET ae dM has been made here to compare these rules with 
those of the Hindus and Buddhists, noticing their main points of agreement and 
disagreement. This text is a mixture of prose and verse which we so frequently 
meet with in Buddhist literature. The sermons contained in it consist mainly of 
exhortations and warnings. This book has been edited for the P.T.S., London 
(1882) and translated into English by Jacobi in the Sacred Books of the East Series 
(Vol. XXII) It has also been edited by W. Schubring, Leipzig, I9IO, and translated 
mto e (or Vyakhyaprajiiapti) which is undoubtedly an important text 
contains many valuable information, historical, geographical, philosophical and 
religious. All the important topics treated in this text have not escaped my atten- 
tion. This text has not yet been translated into English. It has been edited with 
Abhayadeva's commentary and published in three volumes by the Agamodaya 
Samiti of Bombay (1918-1921). Weber and Schubring have made much use of 
this text (Ein Fragment der Bhagavatt, 1865; worte Mahaviras) ; some portions of 
this text have been translated into German by Schubring. This text contains 
questions and answers, Mahavira replying to the questions of his chief disciple, 
Indrabhüti, and partly in the form of dialogue legend (Itihasa sainvada). It is a 
medley of ancient doctrines and traditions in a very crude form. It gives a very 
good account of the life and work of Mahavira whose dissertations on sa;isara and 
karma are worth noticing. et Ve 

The Kalpasülra is supposed to have been composed in its original form by 
Bhadrabahu. In its present form it is a compilation made in 980! years after the 
passing away of Mahavira, i.e. A.D. 454, during the reign of Dhruvasena, king of 
Gujarat. Ya$ovijaya, Devichandra, Jnanavimala, and Samayasundra wrote com- 
mentaries on this text. All of them were most probably written between fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries according to Dr. Stevenson. Jacobi in the introduction to 
his edition of the Kalpasütra says that the oldest commentary that he has used, is 
the Pañjikā written by Jina Prabhamuni. There are various printed editions of this 
text. This text has been translated by H. Jacobi in S.B.E., Vol. XXII and by 
Dr. J. Stevenson in 1848. "There is an edition of this work by Hermann Jacobi 
with an introduction, notes and a Prakrit-Sanskrit Glossary published in 1879. 

According to the Svetambaras, the Kalpasiütra is a great authority and is always 
read publicly during the Varsavasa or Pujjusan. The major portion of this work 
is devoted to the biography of Mahavira. The archaic style in which this portion 
is written has got much in common with the old sütras written in prose. ‘The Jina- 


under the 


recension of the Jaina scriptures, though it is not contained in the Siddhanta. The 
- Kalpasiitra is said to contain 1,216 granthas. A careful study of the text leads us to 
calculate more than roo granthas above the fixed number. It is full of repetitions, 

The entire Kalpasiitra was read on the first night of the Pujjusan but since it 
was read in the sabha of king Dhruvasena to console him after the death of his 
beloved son, it was explained in nine Vacanas. 

The text of the Nayadhammakahio has been edited with 
mentary by the Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay (1916). 
and parables. Steinthal2 and Huttemann? h 
text. - 


Abhayadeva's com- 
It contains narrations, legends, 
ave made an useful study of this 


A The date 980 corresponds with 454 of the Christian era on the supposition that at that 
fime P A pieced 470 Pore yeno But if at that time the older tradition by means 
- OF wich the date of Nirvana was fixed, was still in use, tl i e isti 
SISTA 1e corresponding year of the Christian 
2 Specimen der Nayadhammakaha, Diss. Leipzig, 1881. 


3 Die Jiüüta-Erzáhlungen im sechsten Anga des Kanons der Jinisten, Strassburg, 1907. 
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The Uvasagadasao is the seventh Azga. Thi à : J 
commentary of Abhayadeva and translated into English EE ee 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. The Agamodaya Samiti g 
edition of this text with Abhayadeva Süri's Wed se V eed ie 
have studied this text. It contains mostly narratives. "The le ends RE kd af 
a set form in the most monotonous way. It contains the BE of dune 

5 à pious house- 
holders who became lay adherents, the wealthy potter named Saddalaputta, wh 
at first a follower of Makkhali-Gosala but afterwards went over to Mahavi s ^ The 
whole work seems to have been compiled for devotional purposes. = ré e 

The Jambudivapagnatti is the sixth Upaiga which contains the description of 
Jambudipa or India. It gives us the mythical geography of the Jainas. “It is a 
work on Jain cosmology, divided into seven sections. In the third section there is 
a description of Bharatavarsa. This text with Santi Chandra's commentary has 
been De pi pps c Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara Samiti. Kirfel 
Kosmographie der Inder, Bonn und Leipzig, 192 Sis DAE 
HA dien this text. pag, 1920) and. Glaseuappa uae) 

Nirayavali Silva: The text of the Nizayavali Sütra which is an Updaiiga gives 
an account of various hells. It has been edited by Warren in Amsterdam. (1879). 
The Jaina Agamodaya Samiti has brought out an edition of this Sūtra with 
Chandrasüri's commentary (Ahmedabad, 1922). "This Sütra relates how the ten half- 
brothers of the king of Campa, Kuniya or Ajatasatru, were killed by their grandfather, 
Cedaga of Vesali, and were reborn in various hells after their death. 

Rayapaseniya: The Réyapaseniya or Rayapasenaijja,? which is an Upaiga, 
contains a long and tedious story of the pilgrimage of the god Suriyabha to Maha- 
vira. It also deals with the birth of king Paési as Suriyabhadeva. A monk named 
Kesi tries to prove to Paési that there is a soul independent of the body, while 
Paési thinks that he has established the contrary by means of experiments. King 
Paési says that he has sentenced a thief to death, cut him up and hacked him to pieces 
but found no trace of any soul. Kesi has contradicted this view of the king. The 
Pali counterpart of this U paviga is known as the Payasi Suttanta which is throughout 
a dialogue between the chieftain Payasi and the thera Kumarakassapa. Winternitz 
says that it has great importance as a piece of literature. The Agamodaya Samiti 
of Bombay has published an edition of this text (Rajaprasniyasiitram) with Malaya- 
giri’s commentary. 

As for the contents of the Jaina canonical sütras, they are traditionally known 
as the pravacanas of the Jinas, particularly those of Mahavira, precisely as the main 
contents of the Pali Nikayas are known as the sayings of the Buddhas, particularly 
those of Gautama. ‘Their chief interest therefore lies in the clear presentation of 
various topics relating to the lives of the Jinas and their teachings. An attempt 
may here be made to acquaint the reader with the fundamentals of early Jainism as 
they are outlined in the early texts of the Jainas. As regards Mahavira, the founder 
of Jainism, he is represented as the great teacher who possessed infinite knowledge 
and infinite faith and who put the law in a true light like a lamp. He saw every- 
thing. He had no impurity. He was virtuous, of a fixed mind, the highest and the 
wisest in the whole world. He had broken all ties and he was above danger. He 
shone forth, endowed with many virtues. After having taught the hehe ae w 
practised the highest contemplation (śukladhyāna).5 After having an ate 


all his karn sable highest perfection. He was omni ini 
nis karma, he reached the unsurpis a Ae chastity is the highest of aus- 


and the best of those who have taught nirvana. z 3 ; 
terity, so Mahavira is the highest of men. As nirvana is the chief object of the law, 


1 Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die kunde des Morgenlandes, 3, 1889. y 

s CRUS l'histoire des Religions, Paris, 19, 1889. a Digha, IE. 
ide Avassa: i, Pt. I, p. 142. -— : 

5$ BUTA At only the highest but also the purest meditation. It is one of the two 


good ways of meditation. 
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so there is no one wiser than Mahavira. He understood the doctrines of the Ariyg- 
vadins, the akriyavadins, the vinayavádins! and the ajüánavadins.? He mastered all 
philosophical systems and practised controlaslong as helived. He abstained from 
women and from eating at night. He practised austerity for the removal of pain. 

He led a religious life without using cold water for more than a couple of years, 
He realized singleness, guarded his body, got intuition and was calm. He did not 
use what had expressly been prepared for him. He well saw bondage coming 
through action. He did not use another's robe, nor did he eat out of another's 
vessel. He could walk attentively looking on his path. He did not seek sleep for 
the sake of pleasure. He sustained fearful and manifold calamities. Always well 
controlled he bore the different sorts of feeling. Always well-guarded he bore pains 
caused by grass, cold, fire, flies, etc. He travelled in the pathless country of the 

-Radhas in Vajjabhümi and Subbhabhümi; he used there miserable beds and seats, 
He patiently endured the abusive languages of the peasants being perfectly en- 
lightened. He was struck with a stick, his flesh was cut off and his hair was torn. 
But he sat there motionless. He was able to abstain from indulgence of the flesh, 
realizing that uncleanliness of the body, anointing of the body, shampooing, and 
bathing were considered useless. He did not drink for half a month or even for a 
month. He did not drink even for six months. Sometimes he ate stale food. He 
committed no sin, nor did he induce others to do so. He meditated being free from 
sin and desire and not attached to sounds or colour. 

Now let us pass from the teacher to the teachings, according to which a wise 
man should not be angry if reprimanded. He should be of a forbearing mood. He 
should not associate with mean persons. He should not do anything mean (canda- 
liya).4 He should meditate by himself after having learnt his lessons. He should 
never deny it if he has done anything mean. He should not commit any evil act. 
He should not speak unasked for. He should not tell a lie when asked. If the self 
is subdued a person will be happy. It is better to subdue one’s own self by self- 
control and penance than be subdued by others with fetters and corporal punishment.5 
He should never do anything disagreeable to the superiors (Buddhanam, enlightened 
ones) either in words or deeds openly or secretly. He should never remain silent if 
spoken to by the superior.’ He should always politely approach his teacher. An 
ORDRE pupil will rise from his seat and answer the teacher’s call modestly and 
: A good pupil has the best opinion of his teach inking ; i 
like his son or brother. He Bond not provoke Rue n aos RHENO 
himself grow angry. If the teacher is angry he should pacify him by kindness and 
appease him with folded hands. An intelligent man who has learnt the sacred texts 
takes his duties upon himself (namati, lit. bows down). Whena worthy teacher is 
satisfied with a pupil, he will make over to him his vast knowledge of the sacred 
texts and the pupil will gladden the heart of his teacher by his good deeds.7 
2m ene man suffering from heat should not long for a bath or pour water over 

S body or fan himself. He should not care whether he gets alms or not. H 
should not ong for pleasant things. He should comfort himself renias Ci oes 

Sequences of actions, as the actions productive of ignorance afterwards take effect.8 


1 Cf. Silabbataparamása in Buddhism—kKj, i 
BS x ay —Khuddakapatha, p. 5. 

die: Pd E 1r, 5. The upholders of ajñānavāda are represented as those thinkers 
, g € c ever, reason incoherently and do not get beyond the confusion of their 


ideas (Sülra K., I, 12 : 2). i AKA. A 
XVIII, 23). 2:2). Inefficiency of knowledge is the real upshot of ajñānavāda (Uttaradh., 


7 eh Acaránga Sūtra, Y, 8, 9. 
e should not ik - 
itera, not behave like a Candála, It really means places where people of low caste 
5 Uttaradhyayana, I, 16 
Q HUM A s 9 Ibid., I, 21. 
aud © 8 Ibid., IL, 41. 
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It is difficult for a living being to obtain four thi . 
birth, (2) Instruction in the law, (3) Belief in it, and Gee ee (eae 
universe is peopled by manifold creatures who are born in this world i dif c 
families and castes for having done various actions. Sometimes the x CH 
world of gods and sometimes to hells and sometimes they become aed ee 
jn accordance with their actions, sometimes they become Ksatriyas or Core) 
or worms or ants. Living beings of sinful actions who are bone ain ERE i 
are not disgusted with this Samsara. By the destruction of bud living Does 
will reach in time a pure state and will be born as men.2 "Though born as «oko Ss 
beings it will be difficult for them to hear the law ; having heard it they will do 
penances, combat their passions, and abstain from killing living bends It will 
be difficult for them to believe in the law though they may hear it 1 
shown the right way are led astray. : 

_ The pious obtain purity and the pure stand firmly in the law. After having 
enjoyed in due time the unrivalled pleasures of human life, he will obtain true 
knowledge by his pure religious merit acquired in a former birth. Knowing that the 
four requisites are difficult to obtain, he will apply himself to self-control and he will 
be an eternal Siddha (perfected one) when he will be able to shake off the remnant 
of karma by his penances.3 

One cannot prolong his life, therefore he should not be careless. Men who 
acquire wealth by evil deeds, adhering to wrong principles will lose it. People in 
this world and in the next cannot escape the effect of their own actions. Wealth 
will never protect a careless man in this world. Like a wise man trust nobody but 
be always on the alert. ; 

One cannot quickly arrive at discernment; therefore one should exert one's 
self, abstain from pleasures, understand the world, guard one's self, and be impartial 
like a sage. External things weaken the intellect and allure many; therefore keep 
them out of mind. Remove pride, delusion, greed, and deceit. Heretics who are 
impure and proud are always subject to love and hatred and they are wholly under 
the influence of their passions. Despising them as unholy men, one should desire 
virtues till the end of his life.® E 

There are two ways of life ending with death:9 (r) Death with one's will, and 
(2) Death against one's will. Death against one's will is the death of an ignorant 
man and it happens to him several times. Death with one's will is the death of a 
wise man and it happens once as in the case of a Kevalin.? A fool being attached 
to pleasures does cruel actions. One who is attached to pleasures and amusements 
will be caught in the trap of deceit. The pleasures of this life are in your hand but 
the future pleasures are uncertain. It is doubted whether there is any next world. 
An ignorant man kills, lies, deceives, drinks wine and eats meat, thinking that this 
is the right thing to do. A man desirous of wealth and women arum 
by his act and thought. Fools who do cruel deeds will suffer violently. ‘ nee 
death really comes, the fool trembles in fear. He dies the death against m 9 
Some householders are superior to some monks in self-control. But m m ES 
superior to all householders in self-control. A faithful man should a ise es 
of conduct for householders. He should never neglect the fast. OSC Ong 

i à E: householders, who have obtained 
trained in self-control and penance, monks or house? ‘The virtuous and the 
liberation by absence of passions, go to the highest ee eas alten (nage 
learned do not tremble in the hour of death. A wise man econ 


Many who are 


1 Tbid., 1 + caltéyi paramangani dullahamha jantuno] — 
; Es P sui saddhà samjamamm ya viriyemll Sütrakrlánga, I, 2, 2, 21. 
? Ibid., YII, 7. ; 3 Ulttaradhyayana, II. BT EE 
5 Uitarādhya 7, 10-13. . i l all-k . He has 
7 He possas lcvalajidma or Omniscience. He is ell-seciug end Sorte ras, Y, 
obtained the fifth degree of knowledge. Cf. A panse a ud 
PP. 260-264. It is the highest and unlimited knowledge. 
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patience with an undisturbed mind at the time of death. When oe right time for 
death has come, a faithful monk should in the presence of his teac der suppress all 
emotions of fear or joy and wait for his end. When the time for quitting the body 
has come, a sage dies the death with one's will. y T» : 

All men who are ignorant of truth are subject to pain. A wise man who considers 
well the ways that lead to bondage and birth should search ai or the truth. A man 
of pure faith should realize the truth that he will have to suffer for his own deeds.? 

Clever talking will not work salvation. Fools though sinking lower and lower 
through their sins believe themselves to be wise men. One should wander about 
carefully in this endless Samsara. One should never desire worldly objects but 
sustain his body only to be able to annihilate his karma. Recognizing the cause of 
karma he should wander about waiting for his death. He should conduct himself 
so as to commit no sin. F i 

An ignorant man kills, tells lies, robs on the highway, steals goods, and deceives 
others. He is fo go to the world of the asuras (demons) against his will. Those 
men who through the exercise of various virtues become pious householders will 
surely reap the fruit of their actions. A virtuous man cheerfully attains the state 
of Gods. He who has not given up pleasures will not be able to reach the true end 

of his soul. He will go astray again and again though he has been taught the right 
way. A sinner will be born in hell and a virtuous man will be born in heaven. 

The best of sages who is free from delusion and possesses perfect knowledge and 
faith speaks for the benefit and eternal welfare and for the final liberation of all 
beings. 

Stupid sinners go to hell through their superstitious beliefs. One should not 
permit the killing of living beings. A careful man does not injure living beings. In 
thoughts, words, and acts he should not do anything injurious to worldly beings. 

It is difficult to satisfy anybody. ‘The more one gets the more he wants. A 
man’s desire increases with his means. One should not desire women who conti- 
nually change their minds, who entice men and then make a sport of them as of 
slaves.5 

One who is ignorant of truth, egoistical, greedy, without self-discipline, and 
who talks loosely, is devoid of learning. Egoism, delusion, carelessness, illness, and 
idleness are the five causes which render good discipline impossible. Discipline is 
called virtue for eight causes: (r) not to be fond of mirth, (2) to control oneself, 
(3) not to speak evil of others, (4) not to be without discipline, (5) not to be of wrong 
discipline, (6) not to be covetous, (7) not to be choleric, and (8) to love truth. 

He who is well protected by the five sagmaras? and is not attached to this life, 
Ro abandons his body, who is pure, and does not care for his body, wins the greatest 
victory. 

Karma is produced by sinful thoughts and it is by the influence of this karma 
that Citra and Sambhüta were separated. All singing is but prattle, all dancing 
is but mockery, all ornaments are but a burden aud all pleasures produce pains.? 
Pleasures which are liked by the ignorant and which produce pain do not delight 
pious monks who do not care for pleasures but are intent on the virtue of right 


Cf. Acaranga Sūtra, I, 7, 8. 
Uttaradhyayana, VI, 3; cf. Sütrakrlanga, Y, 9. 5. 3 Utlaradhyayana, VI, 10-14. 
Ibid., VII, 5. (^. 8 Ibid., VIII, 17-18. ra 
Samvara is preventing by means of samitis and guptis the sins or influx of the karma 
upon the soul. Samvara is the practice of self-restraint with regard to the body, speech and 
pnd Tei ie other aspect 2 dukkhakaviha or tapas. It is included in the Navatattva or the 
ne ot nine terms. B.C. Law, Mahavira: His Life and T. j E i 

8 Ullaradhyayana, XIII, 8, 16, 17: MOD QI HUBSHRD BS: go 
Sabbam vilaviyam giyam sabbam nattam vidambiyam| 
sabbe abharana bhava sabbe kama duhābahāj| 16° ` 
Valabhiramesu duhavahesw na tam suham kámagunesu rà vam] 
viratlakaman tavohananam jam bhiksunam silagune rayanam]|]| 17 


wane 
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conduct. He who has done no good deeds 
the Law, repents of it in the next world, whe 
jeads off a man in his last hour. He alone 
his kinsmen nor his friends, nor his sons, 


follows the doer.t Life drags on towards death continuously. a i 
off the vigour of man.? ‘Time elapses and the days day nee NS 
men are not permanent. They come to a man and leave him just as a bird leaves 
a tree devoid of fruits. If one is unable to give up pleasures then he must do noble 
actions, follow the law and have compassion on all creatures. Brahmadatta, king 
of the Pancalas, did not act on the advice of the saint. He enjoyed the highest 
pleasures and afterwards sank into the deepest hell. Citra, the great sage of ex- 
cellent conduct and penance, was indifferent to pleasures; after he had practised the 
highest self-control, he reached the highest place of self 


| : -perfection.3 
The lot of man is transitory and precarious. His life does not last long. He 


finds no delight in domestic life. Pleasures bring only a moment's happiness. 
But suffering for a long time brings intense suffering and no happiness. Pleasures 
are an obstacle to the liberation from existence, and are a mine of evils ‘The 
soul cannot be apprehended by the senses because it possesses no corporeal form and 
since it has no corporeal form, it is eternal. ‘The fetter of the soul has been ascer- 
tained to be caused by its bad qualities and this fetter is called the cause of worldly 
existence. Being ignorant of the law human beings formerly did sinful actions 
and through their wrong-mindedness they could not enter the Order. Mankind 
is harassed by death. It is taken hold of by old age. The day that goes by will 
never return. He who has acquired righteousness may look upon death as his 
friend.6 Faith will enable him to put aside attachment.” The pleasures are causes 
for the continuance of worldly existence. One should be cautious in this matter. 
He should learn the law thoroughly, practise severe penance being of firm energy.’ 

A man of limited knowledge talks foolishly on these four heads: the existence 
of the soul, its non-existence, idolatry, and the inefficiency of the knowledge. The 
man who commits sins will go to hell but those who have walked the road of righteous- 
ness will obtain a place in heaven. One should live and walk about according to 
the rules of self-control. ; 

A wise man believes in the existence of the soul. The Jains do not deny the 
existence of the soul but the unalterable character of the soul.!0' E 

'The road to final deliverance depends on four causes and is characterized by 
right knowledge and faith. The road as taught by the Jinas consists ee ee 
knowledge, (2) faith, (3) conduct, and (4) austerities. Human beings w: ore 
beatitude by following this road. Knowledge is five-fold: knowledge Ce Hl 
the sacred books (grata), perception (abhinibodhika),1 supena WD ge 
(avadhi),12 knowledge of the thoughts of others (manahparyaya), an e highe 
and unlimited knowledge (kevala). 

The knowledge of p qualities and all developments s born 
by the Jinas. Substance is the substratum of qualities, the qua EE ARR 
in one substance but the characteristic of developments is that pur T aa um 
stances or qualities. Dharma, adharma, space, time, matter, m sou E See 
kinds of substances.14 Dharma, adharma and space—each of them 1s 


in this life and who has not practised 
n he has become a prey to death which 
will have to share his suffering, neither 
nor his relations will bear it, for karma 


; 2 Tbid., XIII, 26. 
Uttaradhyayana, XIII, 21-23. A SGRP 5 Ibid., XIV, 13. 

2 Ibid., XIIL, 34-35- 4 Ibid., XIV, 7- 7 [bid., XIV, 28. 

; Ibid., XIV, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 27: 9 Ibid.. XIV, 49-50- 


Ibid., XIV, 47. Es 
Cf. Sütrakrtanga, I, 12, 21; Majjhima, 1, 4 
Knowledge which is derived from one's ex 
f. Kalpasütra, 15. E = 
13 Dravya, guna and paryaya. Ct. Süfrakrianga, ze 
14 They are imperishable and eternal by their very 


I, 483; Sütrakrianga, Y, 6, 27; I, 10, 17. 


n perience, thought or understanding. 


1L 
12 
I, 12, Bom. Ed., 4825) 

nature—Sütrakr., I; i, I, 1 5-16. 
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but time,.matter, and souls form an infinite number of substances. The character- 
istic of dharma is motion, that of adharma is immobility? and that of ‘space (akása) 
isto make room. The characteristic of time is duration, that of soul is the realiza- 
tion of knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, energy and realization of its develop- 
ments. The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre, etc. The charac- 
teristic of development is singleness.? 

Soul (jiva), fus inanimate things (ajiva), the binding of the soul by karma, 
merit (punya), demerit (papa), that which causes the soul to be affected by sins 
(aSrava), the prevention of sins by watchfulness (samvara), annihilation of karma 
and final deliverance are the nine truths. d n 

Faith is produced by nature (nisarga), instruction (upadesa), command (agna), 
study of the sitras, suggestion (bīja), comprehension of the meaning of the sacred 
lore (abhigama), complete course of study (vistara), religious exercise (kviyd), brief 
exposition (samkhepa) and Dharma (law).* "y 

He who truly understands by a spontaneous effort of his mind the nature of 
soul, inanimate things, merit and demerit and who puts an end to sins (@Svavasa vara) 
believes by nature. He who believes the four truths taught by the Jinas believes 
by nature. He who believes these truths having learnt them from somebody else 
believes by instruction. He who has got rid of love, hatred, delusion and ignorance 
believes by command. He who obtains righteousness by the study of the sūiras 
believes by the study of the si#tvas. He who knows the sacred lore believes by the 
comprehension of the sacred lore. He who understands the true nature of all sub- 
stances believes by a complete course of study. He who sincerely performs all 
duties by right knowledge, faith, etc., believes by religious exercise. He who is 
not versed in the sacred doctrines believes by brief exposition. He who believes 
in the truth of the realities believes by the Law. ‘There is no right conduct without 
right belief, it must be cultivated for obtaining the right faith; righteousness and 

"conduct originate together or righteousness precedes conduct.) Without right 
faith there is no right knowledge, without right knowledge there is no virtuous 
conduct, without virtues there is no deliverance and without deliverance (moksa) 
there is no perfection. 

. , Conduct which produces destruction of karma is the avoidance of everything 
sinful, the initiation of a novice, purity produced by peculiar austerities?” and des- 
truction of desire and sins. 

Austerities are two-fold: external and internal. By knowledge one knows 
things, by faith one believes in them, by conduct one gets freedom from karma and 
by austerities one reaches purity.5 Great sages whose object is to get rid of all 
misery proceed to perfection having destroyed their karma by control and austerities. 

Mahavira has given instructions regarding exertion in righteousness. "Those 
who believe in it, accept it, practise it, comply with it, stady it, and understand it, 
have obtained perfection, enlightenment, deliverance and final beatitude. He has 
dealt with the following subjects: (1) Longing for liberation. By longing for liberation, 


1 Sütrakr., I, 1, 2, 2, 3; I, 1, 4, 2. 2 Uttarādh., XXVIII, 6-12 
3 Ibid., XXVIII, 14. ta and ajwa comprehend the world of existence as known and 
experienced. The world of life is represented by the six classes of living beings, while the movable 
sangs are wis fre lives, wind iye, ma those with an organic body. Samvara is the principle 
of self-control by whic e influx of sins is checked. ‘The catego: fS 
the whole sphere of right conduct. Edo aquia conprene de 


4 Ibid., XXVIII, 16. 5 Uttaradh My 2 

6 Ibid., XXVIII, 30. Moksa is the essential point in the teachings of MSRP EIN fe 
generally understood as emancipation. It really means the attainment of the highest state of 
sanctification by the avoidance of pains and miseries of worldly life. Even at this stage the soul 
appears to be the same without the least change in its condition. It is the summum bonum or 
the state of perfect beatitude as attained. It may also mean final deliverance or liberation from 
the fetters of worldly life and total annihilation or extinction of human Passion. 

7 Ibid., XXVIII, 32-33. 8 Ibid., XXVIII, 34- 
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the soul obtains = nd desire of the Law. By an intense desire of the Law, he 
quickly arrives at an increased longing for liberation. He destroys anger, rid 
deceit and greed. He becomes possessed of right faith and b atc JE; 
; 1 fae f A gn and by the purity of faith 
he will reach perfection after one birth. (2) Disregard of worldly objects. By dis. 
regard of worldly objects, the soul quickly feels disgust for pieces enjo i by 
men, gods and animals. He becomes indifferent to all objects; thereby A 
to engage in any undertaking with the result that he enters the road to perfection 
(3) Desire of the Law. By the desire of the Law, the soul becomes indifferent to 
leasures. He abandons the life of householders and as a houseless monk, he puts 
an end to all pains, mental and bodily. (4) Obedience to the co-religionists and to the 
guru, By obedience to them, the soul obtains discipline. By discipline and 
M uno WD. is avoids being born as a denizen of hell; by devotion to 
the guru, he ob t ru = ase good man and gains perfection and beatitude. (5) 
OR? Cdi of an d s x By this act the soul gets rid of the thorns of 
deceit, wrong beiet, etc. He obtains simplicity and annihilates karma. (6) Re- 
penting of one's sins to oneself. By this act, the soul obtains repentance and becoming 
indifferent by repentance, he prepares for himself an ascending scale of virtues by 
which he destroys karma. (7) Repenting of one’s sins before the guru. By this act 
the soul obtains humiliation. He will leave off all blamable occupations and apply 
himself to praiseworthy occupations. (8) Moral and intellectual purity of the soul. 
By such purity the soul ceases from sinful occupations. (9) Adoration of the 24 
Jinas. By this adoration, the soul arrives at purity of faith. (xo) Paying reverence 
to the guru. By this act the soul destroys such karma as leads to birth in low families. 
He wins the affection of the people and brings about general good-will. (rr) By 
expiation of sins, the soul obviates transgressions of the vows; thereby he stops 
the dSravas or sins. (12) By a particular position of the body (kayotsarga), the soul 
gets rid of past and present transgressions which require frayascilla (expiatory 
rites). (r3) By self-denial, the soul shuts the doors of the a$ravas! and prevents 
desires arising in him. (14) By praises and hymns, he obtains wisdom consisting 
in knowledge, faith and conduct. (r5) By keeping the right time, he destroys karma 
which obstructs right knowledge. (r6) By practising penance, he gets rid of sins 
and commits no transgressions. (17) By begging forgiveness, he obtains happiness 
of mind. (18) By study, he destroys karma which obstructs right knowledge. (x9) 
By the recital of the sacred texts, he obtains destruction of karma and preserves the 
sacred lore. (20) By questioning Ihe teachers, he arrives at a correct comprehension 
of the sūtra and its meaning. (21)\By repetition, he reproduces the sounds or syllables 
and commits them to memory. (22) By pondering on what he has learnt he loosens 
the firm hold which the seven kinds of karma have upon the soul; he shortens their 
duration and mitigates their power. (23) By religious discourses, he obtains des- 
truction of karma, he exalts the creed and by exalting the creed he acquires karma 
for the future bliss. (24) By the acquisition of sacred knowledge, he destroys ignorance. 
(25) By concentration of his thoughts, he obtains stability ofthe mind. (26) By control, 
he obtains freedom from sins. (27) By austerites, he cuts off karma. (28) By 
cutting off karma, he obtains freedom from actions. (29) By renouncing pleasures, 
he obtains freedom from false longing. (30) By mental independence, he gets rid of 
attachment. (31) By using unfrequented lodgings and beds, he piai eo SES 
He will be steady in his conduct. (32) By turmng from the worl „he wi d A c 
do b - By renouncing collection of alms 1n one district only (eka 
no bad actions. (33) By ren S By renouncing articles of 
mandalyam aharakavanam), he overcomes obstacles. (34) By reno: > 
$ OS RS By renouncing forbidden food, he ceases to act 
use, he obtains successful study. (35) By renouncing f free f. 
for the sustenance of his life. (36) By conquering his passions, he becomes im es 
passions. (37) By renouncing activity, he obtains inactivity. By ceasing to act, 


he acquires no new karma. (38) By renouncing his body, he acquires the pre-eminent 


1 Āérava is that which causes the soul to be affected by sins. 
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virtues of the siddhas (perfected ones). (39) By renouncing company, he obtains 
singleness and avoids disputes, quarrels, passions, etc. (40) By renouncing all food, 
he prevents his birth many times. (41) By perfect renunciation, he enters the final 
stage of pure meditation wherefrom there is no return. (42) By conforming to the 
standard of monks, he obtains ease and will be careful. He will inspire all beings with 
confidence and practise austerities. (43) By doing service, he acquires karma which 
brings about for him the name and family name of a 7 ivthakara. (44) By fulfilling 
all virtues, he will not be born again. (45) By freedom from passions, he destroys the 
ties of attachment and desire. (46) By patience, he overcomes troubles. (47) By 
freedom from greed, he obtains voluntary poverty. (48) By simplicity, he will become 
upright. (49) By humility, he will acquire freedom from self-conceit. (50) By 
sincerity of mind, he will obtain purity of mind. (51) By sincerity im religious 
practice, he obtains proficiency init. (52) By sincerity of acting, he will become pure 
in his actions. (53) By watchfulness of his mind, he concentrates his thoughts.! 
(54) By watchfulness of speech, he is free from prevarication. (55) By watchfulness 
of the body, he obtains samara (restraint). (56) By discipline of the mind, he obtains 
concentration of his thoughts. (57) By discipline of the speech, he obtains develop- 
ment of faith. (58) By discipline of the body, he obtains development of conduct. He 
may obtain perfection, enlightenment and deliverance. (59) By possession of know- 
ledge, he acquires an understanding of words and their meanings. (60) By possession 
of faith, he destroys wrong belief. (61) By possession of conduct, he obtains stability. 
(62) By subduing the organ of hearing, he overcomes his delight in all pleasant or 
unpleasant sounds, he acquires no new karma and destroys the old one. (63-66) All 
these apply also to his subduing the organs of sight, smell, taste and touch with 
regard to pleasant colours, smells, tastes and touches. (67-71) By conquering 
anger, he obtains patience. By conquering pride, he obtains simplicity. By con- 
quering deceit, he obtains humility. By conquering greed, he obtains content. By 
conquering love, hatred and wrong belief, he exerts himself for right knowledge, 
faith and conduct. After destroying various kinds of karma, he obtains absolute 
and complete knowledge and faith. (72) Stability (sailesi)? He first stops the 
functions of his mind, then the functions of the speech, then those of the body, at 
last he ceases to breathe. During the time required for pronouncing five short 
syllables, he is engaged in the final pure meditation in which all functions of his 
organs have ceased and he at the same time destroys the four remnants of karma.3 
(73) Freedom from karma. The soul after having got rid of his audarika karmana 
bodies takes the form of a straight line, goes in a moment without touching anything 
and taking up no space, and then the soul develops into the natural form and obtains 
perfection. 4 
A person becomes free from sins by abstaining from life-slaughter, falsehood, 
theft, and sexual indulgence. He becomes free from sins by possessing five samitis 
and three guptis, by freedom from passions, by subduing tlie senses, by conquering 
conceit, and avoiding delusion.5 
, As pointed out before austerities are of two kinds: external and internal. 
External austerities are fasting, abstinence, collecting alms, abstention from dainty 
food, mortification of the flesh, and taking care of one part of the body. Fasting 
is of two kinds: temporary fasting and fasting which precedes and ends with death. 


1 Ulttaradhyayana, XXIX, 1-53. 

2 Lit. the state of a mountain. Uttaradhyayana, X XIX, 54-72. 

SUDAN Law, Jain View of Karma, Bharatiya Vidyà, VI, 7 and 8. 

4 Uttavadhyayana, XXIX, 73. Every jiva has two bodies, karmana and laijasa, and also 
a third which may be audárika or vaikreya. Every jiva save and except a Perfected One forms 
round it through its karma a body which is called its hàrmana body and another invisible body 
eek wae at ito oeat Su UR it to assume a new form. These two unseen bodies are 
indestructible. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 206. $ i i i L 
sthila, sitksma and kàrama bodies d by die ton Sioeeciu banished coneeptionotthe 

5 Uttavadhyayana, XXX. 
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The temporary fasting is of six kinds: (r) in the form of a line—if four f. 

three, m and Ts coy KE pa emd in this order, they form a tine One 
m of a square, (3) in the form of a cube, (4) of a sixt fH 

E. (6) of any arrangement. Fastin (4) sixth power, (5) of a twelfth power, 


‘ € which is to precede death is of two kind 
with regard to the motions of the body: with change of position and without chases 
Abstinence is briefly of five kinds: with regard to substance, place, time state 


mind and development. He who takes less f 
mence with regard to substance. ss food thant fiestas does, performs 

Place means a village, capital, mine, settlement of a wild tribe, poor town, 
town with a harbour, a large town, an isolated town, a hermitage, a halting place 
a resting place, garden house, etc.1 > 

Abstinence with regard to time is observed by him who goes about in the time 
of the four Paurüshis? of the day. If he collects alms in a part of the third Paurishi 
or in its last quarter, he observes abstinence with reference to time. 

Abstinence with regard to the state of mind is observed by him who accepts 
alms from a man or a woman, from an adorned or unadorned person, if that person 
does not change his disposition or condition. 

The ten persons entitled to service are: (x) acazya, (2) upadhyaya, (3) sthavira, 
(4) tapasvin, (5) glana, (6) satksha, (7) sadharmika, (8) kula, (9) gaza, and (xo) sangha. 

Study is five-fold: Saying or learning one’s lesson, questioning the teacher about 
it, repetition, pondering, and religious discourse. 

One should abstain to meditate on painful and sinful things, one should meditate 
on the Law with a collected mind. This is meditation. If a monk remains motion- 
less while lying down, sitting or standing upright, this is called abandoning of the 
body which is one of the internal austerities.* 

One should practise self-control. Love and hatred are two evils which produce 
bad karma. Ifa monk always avoids them, he will not be subject to transmigration. 
A monk, who always avoids the thrice three-fold hurtful, conceited and delusive 
acts, will not be subject to transmigration. Hurtful acts (danda) are three-fold as 
referring to thoughts, words and acts. Conceited acts (garava) are pride of riches, 
of taste and of pleasure or fashion. Delusive acts are maya, nidana, and false-belief 
(mithyadarsana). A monk who well bears calamities will not be subject to trans- 
migration. A monk, who always avoids the four different kinds of praises, passions, 
expressions of the emotions, and of the four meditations, will not be subject to 
transmigration. A monk, who always exerts himself with regard to the five vows, 
the five objects of sense, the five samitis and the five actions, will not be subject Le 
transmigration. A monk, who always exerts himself with regard to the six /esyas, 
the six kinds of bodies and the six regular functions as eating, will not be subject to 
transmigration. A monk, who always exerts himself with regard to the seven rules 
of accepting alms and the seven causes of danger to others, will not be subie m 
transmigration. A monk who always exerts himself with regard to the eight o icc s 
of pride, and the ten-fold Law of the m pil mi keib tortan aes 
The eight obj ide are: caste, family, beauty, etc. ES 
cR REPE Et to the eleven duties of the upasakas (lay dcn ang ine 
twelve duties of the bhikkhus will not be subject to trans eee tome oA 
always exerts himself with regard to the thirteen actions p T DE TS 
fourteen kinds of the living beings, and the fifteen places of p 


1 di XXX. - " A SK 
n: Á PME part of a day or a night; abont menas Cee ne 
S day or the night contains 12 hours, the fatur TUE COMES 3), Utlarádhyayana, XXX, 35-36. 
Uttarddhyayana, XXX, 33- : lis tinted with merit and demerit. It 
5 Te&yg is sai t by means of which the soul 1 - ind or speech 
arises o MAS un dy the vibrations due to the activity of body, mind p 
Or passions, 


$ Cf. Sütrakrtànga, IL, 2, 17. 
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wicked, will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who always exerts himself 
with regard to the sixteen gathas, eighteen kinds of continence and nineteen jñäãtã- 
dhyayanas will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who always exerts 
himself with regard to the twenty-one forbidden actions, and the twenty-two troubles, 
will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who always exerts himself with regard 
to the twenty-three lectures of the Sütrakrtanga, the twenty-five clauses, and the 
twenty-six chapters of the dagas,2 will not be subject to transmigration. A monk 
who always exerts himself with regard to the twenty-seven virtues of the laity and 
the twenty-eight lectures of the Prakalpa,® twenty-nine causes of wrong knowledge, 
the thirty causes of delusion, the thirty-one qualifications of the perfected ones, the 
thirty-two pure operations of mind, speech and body, and the thirty-three articles 
regulating the intercourse between monks specially pupils and teachers, will not be 
subject to transmigration.* à ; 
By the teaching of true knowledge, by the avoidance of ignorance and delusion 
and by the destruction of love and hatred one arrives at deliverance which is nothing 
but bliss. One should serve the guru and the old teachers, avoid foolish people, 
apply oneself earnestly to study, and to ponder jealously on the meaning of the 
sülras. A monk engaged in austerities, who longs for righteousness, should eat the 
proper quantity of allowed food, should select a companion of right understanding, 
and should live in a solitary place. If he does not meet with a suitable companion, 
he should live by himself abstaining from sins and not devoted to pleasures. Love 
and hatred are caused by karma which has its origin in delusion. Karma is the root 
of birth and death. Misery consists in birth and death. Misery ceases on the absence 
of delusion, delusion ceases on the absence of desire, desire ceases on the absence of 
greed, and greed ceases on the absence of property. Pleasant food (rasa) should 
not be enjoyed with preference for it generally makes men overstrong (driptikara), 
and desires rush upon the strong. 'The mind of those who always live in unfre- 
quented lodgings, who eat low food, and who subdue their senses, will not be attached 
by love, who are vanquished as disease is by medicine. A monk engaged in penance 
should not allow himself to watch the shape, beauty, coquetry, laughter, prattle, 
gestures, and glances of women nor retain a recollection of them in his mind. Not 
to look at, not to long for, not to think of, not to praise womankind—this is fit for 
the meditation of the noble ones and it is always wholesome to those who delight 
in chastity.) Those who possess the three guptis cannot be disturbed by well- 
adorned goddesses. To a man who longs for liberation, who is afraid of samsara 
and lives according to the Law, nothing in the world offers so many difficulties as 
women who delight the mind of the ignorant. To those who have overcome the 
attachment of women, all others will offer no difficulties. From the desire of 
pleasure arises the misery of the whole world. Whatever misery of mind and body 
there is, the dispassionate will put an end to it. A monk who is engaged in auste- 
rities, who longs for righteousness, should not fix his thoughts on the pleasant objects 
of the senses. He who is passionately fond of colours will come to untimely ruin. 
He who passionately hates a colour will, at the same moment, suffer pain. He 
who is very fond of a lovely colour hates all others, hence a fool suffers misery. He 
who has a passion for colour will kill many movable and immovable beings. A 
passionate fool intent on his personal interest torments those beings in many ways. 
When he is not satisfied with these colours and his craving for them grows stronger 
and stronger, he will become discontented. Misled by greed he will take another’s 
property. When he is overcome by a violent desire, he takes another’s property 
and when he is not satisfied with those colours, then his deceit and falsehood increase 


1 Nayadhammakahao. 2 (Jvà. ü 
Ne a udsagadasao. A 
i Acaranga Sitra. : : e Uttaradhyayana, XXXI. 
Cf. B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, pp. 28ff. 
9 Cf. Instructions to Nanda—Saundarananda Kavya, Cantos 8 and 9. 
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on account of his greed; yet he will not get rid of his misery. A man who is indifferent 
to true colours is ree from sorrows. All such passions, as anger, pride, deceit, 
disgust, aversion to self-control, delight in sensual things, mirth, fear, sorrow, 
carnal desire for women, arise in a man who is attached to pleasures. When he ceases 
to desire the objects of the senses, his desire for pleasures will become extinct. A 
dispassionate man, who has performed all duties, will quickly remove the obstacles 
to right knowledge and right faith. Then he knows and sees all things. He is free 
from delusions, hindrances and sins. He is proficient in meditation and being pure 
he will arrive at beatitude. He will get rid of all misery which always afflicts man- 
kind. He becomes infinitely happy and obtains the final aim.1 

There are eight kinds of karma: ? (x) which acts as an obstruction to right 
knowledge (7ianavaram iya), (2) which acts as an obstruction to right faith (darśanā- 
varaniya), (3) which leads to experiencing pain or pleasure (vedaniya), (4) which leads 
to delusion (moaniya), (5) which determines the length of life (ayuhkarma), (6) which 
determines the name or individuality of the embodied soul, (7) which determines 
gotra or family name, and (8) which prevents a person from entering the path leading 
to eternal bliss (aztaráya).? 

Obstruction to knowledge is five-fold: (a) obstruction to knowledge derived from 
the sacred books (sura); (b) obstruction to perception (abhinibodhika), (c) obstruc- 
tion to supernatural knowledge (avadhijidna), (d) knowledge of the thoughts of 
other people (znahparyaya), (e) the highest, unlimited knowledge (hevala).4 The 
following are the different kinds of obstruction to right faith: sleep, activity, very 
deep sleep, a high degree of activity, a state of deep-rooted greed. Vedaniya is 
two-fold: pleasure and pain. Mohaniya is two-fold as referring to faith and conduct. 
The three kinds of mohaniya referring to faith are right faith, wrong faith and faith, 
partly right and partly wrong. The two kinds of mohaniya referring to conduct are 
(1) what is experienced in the form of the four cardinal passions, and (2) what is 
experienced in the form of feelings different from them.5 Ayushka is four-fold : 
denizens of hell, brute creation, men and gods. Nam is two-fold: good and bad. 
Gotra is two-fold: high and low.. Antaraya is five-fold as preventing gifts, profits, 
momentary enjoyment, continuous enjoyment, and power. The number of atoms 
of every karma is infinite. The karma in the six directions of space binds all souls. 
The six directions of space are the four cardinal points. The number of perfected 
souls is infinite. ; 

The le$yás are different conditions produced in the soul by the influence of 
different karma. ‘They are, therefore, not dependent on the nature of the soul, but 
on the karma which accompanies the soul. They are named in the follows order: 
black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white. The black /e$ya has the colour of a rain- 


l Uttayádh., XX XII. ; 3 4 

2 Heme io ‘the deed of the soul. It is a material forming a subtle bond of extremely etic’. 
Karmic matter which keeps the soul confined to its place of origin or the natural abode o 
knowledge and everlasting peace. 


3 a < —| J "Xm. 
4 MR ETAT corresponds to what the Buddhists call Sulamayapania; 


the second kind to what they call cintàmayapanna; the third kind to D c alee 
the fourth kind to what they call cetopariyannana; and the fifth kind uo arit sy a E 
or omniscience consisting in three faculties: of reviewing and recalling Fn um ERU awl ‘of being 
with details, of perceiving the destiny of other beings according o n dim E SEUTA 
conscious of the final destruction of'sins. Cf. Tattvartha-Suira, i. 9 : CU S cf. Kalpasülra, 
is limited by the object, that which is sufficient to survey the field o: observa d Sd of the 
I5. Mamahparyayajnána is defined in the Acáránga Sūtra (II, n eu omniscience enabling 
thoughts of all sentient beings. Kevalajnana is defined in the sma te o id of gods, mên and 
a person to comprehend all objects and to know all conditions of the g 
demons (II, 15, 25). s 
Uttayadh., X. —IO. f : ; iti utside, illus- 
® The D contamination of mind by the influx of RESTE NEA NEUE 
trated by the simile of a piece of cloth dyed blue, red, yellow E , hinted e in the Sutrakrtanga 
some bearing on the Jain doctrine of the six ledyas, ANON HEY) 
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cloud, a buffalo's horn. The blue le$ya has the colour of the blue asoka (Jonesia- 
asoka) having red flowers. The grey le$yà has the colour of the flower of alasī 
(Linum usitatissimum) having blue flowers. The red leśsyã has the colour of vermilion. 
The yellow leśyā has the colour of orpiment. The white leśyā has the colour of conch- 
shell. The taste of the black /esy@ is more bitter than that of tumbaka (Lagenaria 
Vulgaris). ‘The taste of the blue lesya is more pungent than black pepper and dry 
ginger. The taste of grey lesy is sourer than that of unripe mango. The taste 
of red /e$yà is more pleasant than that of ripe mango. The degrees of the le$yás 
are three or nine or twenty-seven or eighty-one or two hundred and forty-three. Hach 
of these degrees is three-fold: low, middle and high. A man who acts on the impulse 
of the five sins, who commits cruel acts, who is wicked and mischievous, develops 
the black /egya. A man who has anger, ignorance, hatred, wickedness, deceit, greed, 
carelessness, love of enjoyment, etc. develops the blue /esya. A man who is dishonest 
in words and acts, a heretic, a deceiver, a thief, etc. develops the grey /e$ya. Aman 
who is humble, well-disciplined, restrained, free from deceit, who loves the law, 
develops the red Jesyd. A man who controls himself, who is attentive to his study 
and duties develops the yellow leśyā. A man who controls himself, who abstains 
from constant thinking about his misery, who is free from passion, who is calm and 
who subdues his senses, develops the white /e$yà. ‘The black, blue and grey lesyds 
are the lowest le$yás, through them the soul is brought into miserable courses of life. 
The red, yellow and white /e$yas are the good /esyas, through them the soul is brought 
into happy courses of life. In the first and last moment of all these /e$yas, when 
they are joined with the soul, the latter is not born into a new existence.! 

Things without life are (x) possessing form, and (2) formless. There aie ten 
kinds of formless things, e.g., dharma, adharma, space, division, time (addhdsamaya), 
etc.2 Dharma, adharma and space are ever without beginning and end. The four 
kinds of things possessing form are compound things, their divisions, their indivisible 
parts and atoms. Subtile things occur all over the world. Living beings are of 
two kinds: those still belonging to the samsdara, and the perfected souls. ‘The per- 
fected souls have no visible form. They are developed into knowledge and faith 
and they possess paramount happiness. Living beings are of two kinds: movable 
and immovable. "The earth-lives are of two kinds: subtile and gross. ‘The subtile 
earth is but of one kind as there is no variety. Plants are of two kinds: subtile 
and gross. ‘There are three kinds of immovable living beings and three kinds of 
movable beings. The fire-lives are of two kinds: subtile and gross ones. Denizens 
of hells are of seven kinds according to the seven hells. Animals are of three kinds: 
aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial. ‘These souls who cherish wrong views, who commit 
sins and kill living beings, will not reach enlightenment at the time of death. ‘Those 
who cherish right views, do not commit sins and are enveloped in white /e$yd, will 
reach enlightenment at the time of death. "Those who love the creed of the Jinas 
and piously practise it, will be pure and free from passions and will in due time get 
out of the circle of births. Miserable men who do not know the creed of the Jinas 
will many times commit unholy suicide and die against their will Those who 
are well-versed in the sacred lore and possess much knowledge, who awaken piety 
in others and appreciate the good qualities, are worthy to hear the doctrine of 
salvation. "Those who practise spells and besmear their bodies with ashes for the 
sake of pleasure realize the ablwyogika-bhàvana.? Those who use weapons, eat 
poison, throw themselves into fire and water and use things not prescribed by the 
rules of conduct, are liable to be born and to die again and again. 


(I, 4, 21) where a Jain saint is described as a person whose soul is in a pure c iti íyd 
and fully explained in the Uitarádhyayana (XXXIV). The Jaina religious anes d 
towards the acquisition of pure lesya (Sütrahrlanga, I, 10, 15). 

1 Uttarādh., XXXV. 2 Ibid., XXXVI. 
a! 8 The abhiyogidevas axe genii who serve the gods. This bhadvand leads one to birth as an 
abhiyogt deva. 
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A person who owns a small property in living or lifeless things or consents 
to others holding it will not be delivered from misery. If he kills living beings 
or causes other men to kill them or consents to their killing them, his iniquity will 
go on increasing. A sinner who makes the interest of his relations and companions 
his own will suffer much. His wealth and his nearest relations cannot protect him 
from future misery. According to Atheists the five gross elements, earth, water, 
fire, wind, and air, are the original causes of things, from them arises ãtman; on 
the dissolution of these five elements, living beings cease to exist. Every body 
has an individual soul. These souls exist as long as the body exists but after death 
they are no more. There are no souls which are born again. There is neither 
virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond, on the dissolution of the body the in- 
dividual ceases to be? Some hold that when a man acts or causes another to act, 
itis not his soul which acts or causes to act. The fatalists hold that pleasure and 
pain, final beatitude, and temporal pleasure and pain are not caused by the souls 
themselves nor by others, but the individual souls experience them. It is the lot 
assigned to them by destiny. According to Mahavira, those who hold this view do 
not understand that things depend partly on fate and partly on human exertion. 
The doctrine of the akziyavadins? augments the misery of worldly existence, of 
those people who do not well consider the nature of acts. He who intends to kill 
a living being, but does not do it by his bodily act, and he who unknowingly kills 
one, both a:e affected by that act. There are three ways of committing sins: by 
one's own action, by commission, and by approval of the deed. One reaches 
Nirvana by the purity of heart. Some hold that the soul of a person who is pure 
will become free from bad karma on reaching beatitude. The world is boundless 
and eternal. In this world living beings suffer individually for their deeds. A 
learned or a virtuous man will be punished for his deed when he is given to actions 
of deceit. Men who are drowned in lust and addicted to pleasures will be deluded 
for want of control. One should exert and control oneself and follow the com- 
mandments proclaimed by the Arhats. Heroes of faith who.do not comm sis, 
and exert themselves aright, who subdue anger and fear, will never kill trins eine: 
A worthy and wise man should be careful in this world. He who has en see e 
road leading to the destruction of karma, who controls his mind, speech, and y, 

X i i ions, should walk about subduiug his 
who has given up his possessions and relations, s dum n 
senses. A sage bears pleasant and unpleasant things. Hed pi ae o i 
of calamities arising from beasts, men and gods. He shou Bo i Em MERE 
A wise man should not quarrel, should possess right Pu rr oe M 5 a nee 
his words and thoughts. He should adopt for his yani ne I ears es 
law proclaimed in this world by the Jina. A person show E RT 
end in view. Virtuous men regard pleasures as eguak S E TNI 
suffer again and again from delusion. When ca BO there is nothing to protect 
his life draws near, he must go. The wise believes s e to their own karma. 
him. All living beings owe their prec. uae ; OUS subject to birth, 
Tine relet! saiem Tae eee Pe b ings in the three-fold way (by 
old age and death. One should not kill living being 


1 Sütrakrlanga, I, 2. * RETE 

2 Ibi en s of a 

9 wae AUR aaa Buddha declared themselves as briyaned es, i Mp ae Ae EDO. 
of action. The doctrine of action which Mahavira taught ml s Er EGL NE 
ponsibility for all their acts, mental, vocal or bodily. T E within human possibility. 
S that salvation is not a gift of favour but an a rem from akriydváda, (doc Pace Es 
In the teachings of Mahavira kyiyaváda is gemy (Rasa, precisely as in the word of the 
non-action), ajñānavāda (scepticism) and CURES a ae NUR da or karmavada. In order to 


Buddha. ‘Buddhism has been promulgated as a torm Oh c o of kriyüvada in Jainism it is 
arrive at a correct understanding of the doctrinal en akriyavada, ajnanavada End 


F isti ish 
necessary not only to see how it has bea ces 
Vinayaváda but also other types of kriyavada. 
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thoughts, words, and acts) being intent on spiritual welfare and abstaining from 
sins.! à à 

A sinner does not confess his wrong but rather boasts of it when reprimanded. 
The adulterers are severely punished. A fool who is bound in the fetters of sen- 
suality will be subject to delusion again and again. : 

The following classes of living beings have been. declared by the Jinas: earth, 
water, fire, wind, grass, trees, corn and movable beings, viz. oviparous and vivi- 
parous, those generated from dirt and those generated in fluids. People are wicked 
who kill beings for the sake of their own pleasure. Reckless men, who cut the 
sprouts down out of regard for their own pleasure, destroy many living beings. 
Sprouts are beings possessed of natural development. People are wicked who 
destroy seeds for their own pleasure. A wise man who knows the truth should 
know and understand that all beings desire happiness. All creatures who have 
committed sins will suffer. A miserable man who becomes a monk in order to get 
food from others and a flatterer by the desire of filling his belly will come to grief. 
Wrong beliefs and bad conduct are worthless. A servile man should not desire 
pleasant sounds and colours but conquer his longing for all kinds of pleasures. —— 

Sinners, subject to love and hatred and doing wrong, acquire karma arising 
from passions and commit many sins. The careless commit sins by thoughts, 
words, and acts. A cruel man does cruel acts and is thereby involved in other 
cruelties. Sinful undertakings will in the end bring about miseries. A pious 
monk, who is free from bonds and has done away with all fetters, annihilates his 
bad karma and removes the thorn of sin. Following the right conduct he exerts 
himself, A wise man can conquer his greed and enter upon the noble path. When 
a wise man comes to know that the apportioned space of his life draws. towards its 
end, he should in the meantime quickly learn the method of dying a religious death.” 
The virtuous exert themselves with regard to the distant end, i.e. liberation. One 
should live indifferent to one’s own happiness, calm and without attachment. The 
iniquity (vaira) of all men, who cling to property, goes on increasing. A wise man 
should be content with such food and drink as will sustain his life. He knows all 
worldly vanities and renounces them and thus brings about his final liberation. 

~~ He should mortify his flesh thinking of his duty and giving up his sorrows, 
without regard to worldly interests. One should try to realize that he is single and 
alone, thereby he will obtain liberation which is not anything unreal but the best 
thing. A man possessed of carefulness will be a saviour to others in all circumstances. 
i pious monk, free from bonds, should wander about desiring neither honour nor 
ame. 

. The akriyüvadins who do not understand the truth bring forward various 
opinions. They, having a perverted intellect, do not recognize the action of the 
soul, though it does exist and act. 

_ Those men whom women cannot seduce are directed towards’ liberation by 
their pious acts and they show the way to others. One should not yield to tempta- 
tion; being free from faults, he has reached the incomparable cession of karma.3 ` 

He is a Brahmana because he has abstained from all sinful actions, viz. love, 
hatred, quarrel, calumny, backbiting, deceit, untruth, aversion to love of pleasures, 
etc. He possesses samits, always exerts himself, and he is not angry nor proud. 

He is a Nirgrantha (Jaina) because he is single, awakened and well-disciplined. 
He knows the absolute atman, possesses samitis and equanimity; he knows the true 
nature of self; he has renounced the causes of sin; he does not desire fame, respect 
ane Saad ; he knows the law and endeavours to gain liberation ; he lives well- 

restrained. 


1 Sütrakr., I, 21. 
2 Cf. Uttaradhyayana, Ch. V. 
3 Sutrakr., I, 15. 
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The Atheists contend that those who maintain th 
different prom ie body cannot tell whether the soul is long or small, globular or 
circular, triangular or square, whether black or blue or red or yellow or white, wheth 
bitter or pungent, ee hard or soft.1 e, whether 

A man cannot experience what another has done, t is, hi 1 
vidually a man 1s born, individually he dies, individually te fais E 
existence, and individually he rises.2 His passions, consciousness, intellect per 
ception and impression belong to the individual exclusively.3 í Cá 
N Le thouts n us M PE of activity: sinning for one's own 

, wis - al , Sinning by slaying, through accident, 
by error or sight, by lying, by taking what is not freely given, by mere conceit 
through pride, through greed, through deceit, through bad treatment of one's 
friends, and actions referring to a religious life. 

A wise man should neither himself commit violence nor order others to do so 
nor consent to the violence done by somebody else. A clever man should not be 
defiled by sin. All beings are fond of life, like pleasure, hate pain, shun destruction 
and desire to live. To all life is dear. The clever one who adopts the true faith 
stands in the right place. The world is greatly troubled by women. He is called 
a hero who is not vexed by the hardships caused by control. The hero does not 
tolerate discontent and lust; he is not careless; he is not attached to the objects of 
the senses. A sage who adopts the life of wisdom should treat his gross body roughly. 
He who has right intuition uses mean and rough food. A wise man who knows the 
world and has cast off the idea of the world should prudently conquer the destruc- 
tion to righteousness. Giving up all gaiety, circumspect, and restraint, one should 
lead a religious life. ‘The liberated conquers wrath, pride, deceit, and greed. He 
who conquers one passion, conquers many and he who conquers many, conquers 
one. A wise man should avoid love, hatred, delusion, conception, birth, death, hell, 
animal existence, anger, pride, deceit, and greed. For the liberated and inactive 
there is no passage from birth to birth. The greatest temptation in this world is 
woman. When strongly vexed by the influence of the senses he should mortify 
himself, stand upright, wander from village to village, take no food at all, and with- 
draw his mind from women. ‘The self is the knower or experiencer and the knower 
is the self. Some who embrace the law will practise it, being careful about its 
outward signs, not giving way to worldliness, but being firm. Quitting all worldli- 
ness, one should bear all disagreeable feeling being possessed of the right view 
(samyak-dargana).8 ‘Those who deserve to be called fools are born again and again. 
The learned, wise, and steadfast hero will always be victorious in right faith. A 


at the soul is something 


1 Sülvahr., II, 1. TOIT ; hei 
2 Cf, the Buddhist idea of rises and falls of beings as individuals according ee deeds, 
3 Sütrakr., II, 1. E 3 na haney: 
5 Cf. Sabbe tasanti dandassa sabbe bhayanti maccuno, attànam RD kaivà na haneyya 
Du m LV. 20- 
na ghataye. Sabbesam jivitam piyam (Dhammapada, Dandavagga, VY- 129 E ` 
e S Dok darkond e Miet faith consists in an insight into the meaning of truths as proclaimed 


i as propounded, a personal con- 
and taught, a mental perception of the excellence of the system as prop ud pot S con 


viction as to the greatness and goodness of the teacher and a ready acceptan MEER 
of faith for nie aides itis intended to remove all doubt aad likely to ion ES 
and to establish or re-establish faith. It is such a form of faith as Ad ro o Sailla 
Opening a new vista of life and its perfection. Right faith on tie one T oie m (sammaditfhi) 
tion on the other, are mutually incompatible. Gitte Baad eee taphysical view or theory. 
which conyeys the sense of faith or belief rather than that of any metaphy 3 


d s aditthi 
i i i the term sammadamsand. Sammaditt 
It is precisely in some such sense that 5 e ie INS of the belief that there is such a 


Suggests ti ai hich consis [ eC ease À jjhima, I 
thing as gift, that ES aan a thing as sacrifice, etc. (cs Sāleyy e RU EN 
Pp. 285f1.) “There cannot be right faith unless there is à. MUR d Ere Day GR Earache 
intellectual or spiritual situation which is RECO: fect ith or conviction acquired by a 
is only a stepping stone to knowledge (panna). It a the fai 

Buddhist stream-attainer who is sure to reach the go% 
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saint with right intuition, who cherishes compassion for the world, should preach, 
spread and praise the faith, knowing the sacred law (vedavid). He should proclaim 
it among those who exert themselves, not neglecting tranquillity, indifference, 
patience, liberation, purity, uprightness, gentleness and freedom from worldly cares. 
One should preach the law of the mendicants to all kinds of creatures. A man who 
exerts himself is of a steady mind without attachment, unmoved by passion, having 
no worldly desires he should live the life of an ascetic. ‘The noble ones having 
impartially preached the law, those who are awakened should not wish for pleasure. 
One who is free from passions is self-controlled, knowing birth in the upper and 
nether regions. One who is free from desire cherishes piety. 

The first great vow of the Jains is abstinence from killing living beings! A 
Jain is careful in his walk. He searches into his mind and speech. He is careful 
in laying down his utensils of begging. He eats and drinks after proper inspection. 
The second great vow is avoidance of falsehood.? A Jain speaks after deliberation. 
He comprehends and renounces anger, greed, fear, and mirth. The third great vow 
is avoidance of theft. A Jain begs after deliberation for a limited space. He 
consumes his food and drink with the permission of his superior. A Jaina who has 
taken possession of some space should always take possession of a limited part of 
it and for a fixed time. He should constantly have his grant renewed. He may 
beg for a limited ground for his co-religionists after deliberation. The next vow is 
avoidance of sensual pleasures.t A Jaina should not continually discuss topics 
relating to women. He should not regard and contemplate the lovely forms of 
women. He should not recall to his mind the pleasures and amusements he formerly 
had with women. He should not eat and drink too much. He should not drink 
liquor or eat highly seasoned dishes. He should not occupy a bed or a couch 
belonging to women. The last great vow is freedom from possessions.® If a 
living being with his ears hears agreeable or disagreeable sounds, he should not be 
attached to them. If he with his eyes sees agreeable or disagreeable forms, he 
should not be attached to them. If he with his nose smells agreeable or disagreeable 
smells, he should not be attached to them. If he with a tongue tastes agreeable 
or disagreeable things, he should not be attached to them. If he with an organ 
of feeling feels agreeable or disagreeable touches, he should not be attached to 

em. 

Harikeshabala was born in the family of Candalas. He became a monk and 
sage possessed of the highest virtues. He subdued his senses. He observed the 
rules of walking, begging, speaking, etc. He controlled himself and was always 
attentive to his duty. He protected his thoughts, speech, and body from sins. 
He had a quarrel with the Braimanas and was beaten." 

There was a famous Brahmin named Gayaghosa who was pledged to perform 
the great vows of the Jainas. This great sage who subdued all his senses came to 
the town of Benares. He took up his abode in a pure place outside Benares. At 
Men Iu. Hes E Hn ayaghosa went to the sacrifice of Vijayaghosa 

E a alms by the priest. On account of this he was neither 
angry nor pleased as he always strove for the highest good. He spoke the following 
words to the priest who refused to give him alms: ‘You do not know what is most 
e e d nor in sacrifices, nor in the heavenly bodies, nor in duties. 

ou do not know those who are able to save themselves and others.’ ‘Ihe priest 
. kept quiet. He together with those assembled requested the great sage to tell 


1 Cf. the ten precepts of the Buddhists, panatipata-veramani. 
2 Cf. Musavada-veramani of the Buddhists. : 

3 Adinnadand-veramani 

an. s 4 Abr vivd-ver i. 
7 Cf. Suramerayamajja-pamadatthanaveramam. NU Ende o 


Buddhist Jalarüparajatapatiggahama veramani. ? Uttaradhyayana, XII. 
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them the most essential subject in the Vedas and the most essential in the sacrifice, 
etc. The great sage replied, ‘The most essential subject in the Vedas is the Agnihotra 
and that of the sacrifice is the purpose of the sacrifice, the first of the heavenly 
bodies is the moon and the best of Dharmas is that of Ka$yapa. He who has no 
worldly attachment after entering the Order, who does not repent of having become 
a monk and who takes delight in the noble words is called a Brahmaya. He who 
is free from love, hatred, and fear is called a Brahmana. A lean, self-subduing 
ascetic who reduces his flesh and blood, who is pious, and who has reached Nirvana 
isa Brahmana. He who thoroughly knows living beings and does not injure them 
in any of the three ways (by thoughts, words, and deeds) is a Brahmana. He who 
does not speak untruth from anger, or from greed or from fear is a Brahmana. He 
who does not take anything which is not given to him is a Brahmana. He who 
does not carnally love divine, human, and animal beings in thoughts, words, and 
deeds is a Brahmana. He who is not defiled by pleasures is a Brahmana. He who 
is not greedy, who lives unknown, who has no house, and who has no friend- 
ship with householders is a Brahmana. He who has given up his former connections 
with his relations and parents and who is not given to pleasures is a Brahmana. 
One does not become a Sramana by the tonsure, nor a Bralmana by the sacred syllable 
Om, nor a Muni by living in the forest, nor a Tapasa by wearing clothes of KuSa-grass. 
One becomes a Svamana by equanimity, a Brahmana by chastity, a Munt by know- 
ledge, and a Tapasa by penance. One becomes a Brahmana or a Ksatriya, or a 
Vaisya, or a Südra by one's actions. He is a Brahmana who is exempt from all 
karma. ‘The most excellent Brahmins who possess good qualities are able to save 
themselves and others.’ Vijayaghosa spoke to Gayaghosa with folded hands: 
“You have well declared to me what true Brahmanhood consists jn. You are a sac- 
rificer of sacrifices. You are the most learned of those who know the Vedas. You 
know Jyotisünga. You know the Law perfectly well.’ Vijayaghosa requested 
him to accept alms. Gayaghosa replied thus: ‘I don’t want any alms but Oh 
Brahmana ! enter the Order at once lest you should be drifted about on the dreadful 
ocean of the samsāra whose eddies are dangers. The fools who love pleasures will 
be fastened to karma but the passionless will not.’ Vijayaghosa learnt the ex- 
cellent Law from Gayaghosa and then he entered the Order. Gayaghosa and 
Vijayaghosa both destroyed their karma by self-control and penance and reached 
perfection.? R 
Ananda, a householder, in the presence of Mahavira renounced all gross ill- 
usage of living beings. He renounced all grossly lying speech, all gross taking 
of things not given. He lived quite contented with his own wife. He desired to 
have the actual possession of his gold. He limited himself to his actual possession 
of four-footed animals, landed property, carts and boats. He made use of tooth- 
cleaners, fruits, unguents, powders, clothes, perfumes, flowers, incense, boiled rice, 
clarified butter, vegetables, liquor, drinking water, washing water and fritters. He 
renounced the four kinds of unprofitable employments, namely, malevolent conduct, 
inconsiderate conduct, giving of dangerous objects, and directing of sinful deeds. 
Ananda mastered the discrimination of the living and the lifeless and he desired. 
not to be betrayed into any transgression of the Nirgrantha doctrine. He knew 
and avoided the following five typical offences against the law of right-belief, viz. 
scepticism, unstableness, distrustfulness, praising of heterodox teachers, and in- 
timacy with heterodox teachers. He avoided the five typical offences against 
the law of abstention from gross ill-usage of living beings, viz. tying them, over- 
loading them, starving them in food and drink, etc. He also avoided the five 
typical offences against the law of abstention from grossly lying speech, viz. false 
accusation made under the influence of passion, made under the cover of secrecy, 


—— 


1 Cf, Suttantpata Vasetthasutta: Kammana brahmano hott, kammana hoti abrahmano, V, 650. 
2 Utlaradhyayana, XXV. 
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betrayal of the confidences of one's wife, falsification of documents, etc. He 
discarded the five typical offences against the law of the vow of the quarters, the 
fve typical offences against the law of inward peace, against the law of right 
distribution of alms,2 against the law of a determined self-mortification by the 
last mortal emaceration, namely, longing after this world, the next world, life, 
death, and sensual enjoyments. 


1 [l-behaviour in thought, word, and act, unstable attention to the law of inward peace, etc. 
? Putting away among living things, neglecting the appointed time, covering up with living 
things, etc. 
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MISCELLANEA 
A NOTE ON LAVANA-KALAYI 


Banabhatta in his Harshacharitra while describin: i 

n UL J g the complete trappings of 
horses in the army of king Harsha refers to several decorative pendants E 
from the coverlet or housing of horses. The text is as follows:— 


SECUS a TTA ATAU RATA Fai fata rare frere 
(Ch. VII.) 


"To the saddles of marshals were fastened martingales with wooden figures of 
deer, bells, and reeds attached’ (Cowell, p. 200). ‘The Sthanapalas appear to be 
cavalry officers of some standing (asvapalas) and this explanation seems preferable 


é indagari ich is noted as 
i that of oscar jn charge of aval atores (feh at Ehe Hotses of hgh fies 
an alternative by Sankara. The trappings 1n the case o! DE canal quc 
Only would be of an, ornamental mature. From their s ya 
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pendant three things, viz. Javana-kalayi, hinkint and nālī, and a talasaraka was also 


fastened. i ; 
The commentator Sankara offers the following explanation of the various 


technical words in this context :— 
(x) saure araea creat Gnd Po 
(2) fafa gariz: | : 
- (a) wat sure qudpwfewudg : 
(4) ARATE SAER waj&uswupi SETI url | 


Item No. 2 in the above refers to small jingling bells attached to the saddle or 
pendant from the side straps and the breast strap. These are noticeable on many 


figures of: horses portrayed Bn Gupta Pants i . ) 
i SS JAOUEN 2 gs and coins (cf. All ] 
XII, 3). ‘Nal; which is explained as a bamboo tube (COR e 
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liquids in the mouth ofa horse is still known as nála in Hindi. 
able to detect its presence in the actual trappings of ancient ho: 
Pe eva ices ace ERE to one explanation denoted the mouth- 
patttka) and according to another the marti 3271081 

e one end to the nose-band and at the others ented) NUCL id 
oe pind cr The pen explanation seems to be the iet one and the devke i 
ound generally in the figures of hors i 

coins, (bid, PL XIII, = 25 es depicted on the horseman type of Gupta 
, The first word lavana-kalàyi is difficult and not pr i 

Sankara puts it Lavana-kalayi Mrigakyitth asvanam E EU T 

This means that Lavana-kalayi was a pendant made of wood and having the 
form of a deer. ‘This kind of decorative wooden figures does not seem to be a 
common feature in the trappings of horses generally seen in art. However, in the 
figure of a horse at Amaravati, the deer-like figurines can be recognized. "This is 
reproduced by Fergusson in his Tree and Sepent Worship, Plate LXVII in the 
outline drawing of a pillar. In the centre of the picture is a king seated on a chair 
and at its back is the standing figure of a horse with a coverlet on the back. Near 
the front line of the saddle is a round plaque called chakraka. Connecting these 
two rosette-like plaques on either side there is a leather strap running round the 
breast of the horse known as kakshyaá. From this is shewn hanging a row of little 
figurines just like the toy figurine of a deer facing front. It appears that it is exactly 
the object mentioned by Banabhatta as lavaga-kalay:. My friend Sri Sivaramamurti, 
to whom I referred the above explanation, has drawn my attention to another 
figure of a horse in Pl. LXIX of the same book which also has similar decorative 
pendants. Its purpose appears only to be decorative. It is not yet definite whether 
this feature of decorating horses continued into the mediaeval period. _ 

Why this particular object was called lavana-kalayi is a philological question 
and not very clear. Perhaps the Sanskrit word transliterates in its own phonetic 
way some foreign word, possibly Sassanian, or translates an unknown word into 
our language. A study of trappings of horses in contemporary Iran is likely to 
throw some light on the origin of this word. It is a fact of history that with the 
coming of the Sakas from about the first century A.D. the development in the 


I have not been 
rse figures. The 
band (asvamukha- 


- organization and equipment of the cavalry branch of the Indian army took a new 


turn and specially the cavalry arm of the Gupta forces came under the influence of 
that model. : . i 
P.S.: After writing the above, I happened to examine the Gupta gold coins 
in the collection of Dewan Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna. Ona remarkably 
clear specimen of Horseman type gold coin of Chandragupta II, the trappings are 
quite distinct and we see hanging from the side straps near the thigh of the front 
and hind legs a figurine similar to the one we find in Amaravati reliefs. It has the 
form of an inverted Brahmi ‘Ma’. The lower semicircle corresponds to the legs 
of a standing deer and the upper dot to its head. Tt can be said to look like a deer 
standing facing. We may also compare in this connection the figures of horses on 
Gupta gold coins as illustrated in Allan’s Catalogue, Pl. IX, 17 and XII, 13, 14, 


h imila be identified. 
where similar figures can be identine VS ERAWADAS 
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A NOTE ON KHAMSAH-I-NIZAMI? 


Nizami, Abu Muhammad bin Yusuf bin Muid, and his title Shaikh Nizamuddin, 
the famous romantic poet of Persia, was born in the year 1141 A.D. at Ganjah and 


died in the year 1203 A.D. } f 
Nizami became an orphan at an early age; this early death of his parents made 
He loved solitude, which has left 


him sad and gloomy, but infused in him piety. | 3 
everlasting traces in his works. This love for secluded life acted as an antidote 
against the favours of the kings in whose courts he never felt happy. Although 
Nizami seldom visited the kingly courts, yet the sovereigns considered it as an 
honour to be mentioned in his poems, and from time to time invited him, and thus 
we see the praises which he has bestowed upon them in his poems. The religious 
tendencies of the common people at Ganjah were responsible to a very great extent 
for the adoption of an ascetic life by Nizami, who in due course of time became dry 
to others and unprofitable to himself’. But his inborn genius saved him from this 
idle life, and later on he became enligbtened, benevolent, liberal and independent. 
Nizami strictly observed the injunctions of Islam as regards the taking of wine. 
In a word he may justly be described as 'combining lofty genius and blameless 
character in a degree unequalled by any other Persian poet’, Daulat Shah in his 
Memoirs of the Poets, says ‘that it is impossible either for tongue or for pen to describe 
Nizami's sanctity, his excellence, or his science. He passed above all poets that 
peculiarity of attractive conversation so sought after by the virtuous of all ranks’. 

Nizami is universally acknowledged master of Romantic Masnavi. His poems 
have remained and will remain the classic literature of that type of composition. 
He started composing poetry at the personal request of kings and princes, who were 
anxious to immortalize their names by having been praised in his poems, and although 
most of these poems are apparently romances, still they ‘embody moral lessons of 
piety and wisdom, and also depict human good and bad tendencies, the struggle and 
passions of man’. 

The first poetical piece, wherein Nizami depicted his thoughts on God and man, 
was of a didactic character, and rightly named Makhazan-ul-Asrar or Storehouse 
of Mysteries, dealing with philosophic meditations. Exclusive of Khamsah, Nizami 
composed a Divan, or collection of odes and elegies of nearly 20,000 couplets in fine 
and sonorous versification. 

The paintings.—The manuscript which is entitled Khamsah, or works complete 
as a quintet, or Panj Gang, or Five Treasures, of Nizami of Ganjah, is a nicely illu- 
minated and richly illustrated manuscript of the middle of ninth century A.H. The 
first two pages of the manuscript are decorated with gold and blue arabesque designs. 
The headings of all the five poems are illuminated. But the charm of the manu- 
script is in the full page paintings as illustrations of the text. "There are eleven of 
these, executed at the time when the manuscript was transcribed, and seem to be 
from the brush ofa single artist, who remains anonymous. . 

The glories of Persian painting are illustrations to manuscripts. Small paintings 
were also prepared, but before the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries A.D. these 
were exceptional. Under the Mogul Emperors in India such miniatures became 
on ane these Mogul paintings, modelled at first on Persian style, are often 

ed with Persian works. Meanwhile the classics of Persian art, adorning the 


pages of manuscripts, remain unfamiliar to the world outside t i f 
collectors and students, A o co 


1 Through the munificence of Dr. B. C. Law of Calc ikshi i 
1 c f - B. C. utta, R.B. K. N. Dikshit acquired 
five valuable manuscripts in Persian, Arabic and Turkish for the Archaeological Departinents 


The manuscripts are at present in the Delhi F 
study forms part of daret lot. specu cuArclneology,/and the one vada 
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The size.—The size of the manuscript is 1 li i 
of the book is 8x4 inches. It has SR. Pion) adi 0) eee 
DERE serve 2 Ay pages TAS binding is not original. j ENS 

Writing and Paper.—The manuscript is elegantly written i : TD 
Ned M aire are I9 DS to a page 5 fois colis ES in zold 
with blue and light brown lining. ‘The paper is li 5 7 
with bright get-up. E paper of the book is light and of fine quality 

Date of the Manuscript. —There is some controversy regarding the date of 
transcription of this manuscript. ‘The first poem in the book, Makhzan-ul-Asrar, has 
no date in the colophon, but the dates even in the colophons of other poems hardly 
correspond with each other. The colophon at the end of poem, Khusrau and 
Shirin, gives the date as 855, but the figure 8 is somewhat doubtful. Laila and 
Majnun’s colophon contains the date as 955, which is beyond any doubt later 
addition. At the end of the fourth poem, Haft Paikar, the date is given in letters 
aud figures, as 855, Jamadi-us-Sani, the word Sani is mis-spelt. ‘The colophon of the 
last poem, Sikandar Namah, is somewhat damaged, and complete date is not deci- 
pherable. The name of Arabic month Jamadi-us-Sani, and the unit and tenth of 
the date, i.e. 55 are quite clear. Taken together the name of month Jamadi-us- 
Sani, and the units and tenths, in two poems, Haft Paikar and Sikandar Namah, 
correspond with each other. Therefore keeping in view this striking resemblance 
of the fragmentary dates of the two poems, we can with some reservation infer the 
date of transcription of the manuscript as 855 A.H. Unfortunately the name of 
the transcriber is not known. 

The Seal-impressions.—On different folios of the manuscript, there are Royal 
Seal impressions of Mogul Emperors and their nobles. On folio 1(a) there are eight 
seal-impressions with royal titles and names of emperors and noblemen. ‘The text of 
each seal-impression is arranged chronologically. 

Babur.— Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babur Badshah ibn Sultan Shaikh Mirza.’ 
The impression of this royal seal is stamped on folios 1(@) and 32(b) of Makhzan-ul- 
Asrar, and 112(a) of poem Khusrau and Shirin. 

Akbar.— Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badshah bin Muhammad Hamayun 
Badshah Ghazi (inside the circle), bin Omar Shaikh Mirza bin Sultan Abu Said bin 
Sultan Muhammad bin Miran Shah bin Timur (round the circle).’ The impression 
of this ‘Great Seal’ occurs on folio 1(a) of Makhzan-ul-Asrar. 

Abdur Rahim.—He was son of Bairam Khan, the first prime minister of Emperor 
Akbar, and on Todar Mal's death he was made prime minister. This is a small 
square seal and its impression is stamped on folio 1(a) of Makhzan-ul-Asrar. - : 

Mehvi.—This is a small round seal-impression. The word Mehvi is written in 
big round letters, and the word Allah Akbar in small letters is transcribed on the 
proper name. ‘The impression of this seal occurs on folio x() of Makhzan-ul-Asrar. : 

Aurangzeb.— Abu-al-Zafar Muhammad Muhi-ud-din Alamgir Badshah Ghazi. 
This is a pear-shaped seal-impression, and is stamped on folio 1(@) of Makhzan-ul- 
Asrar, and 372(b) of Sikandar Namah. E 

Weed EN Husain Quli Khan fidvi (devoted servant) of Muhammad 
Shah Badshah Ghazi.’ He was a nobleman of Emperor Muhammad Shah of 
Delhi, and his seal contains the date 1132 A.H. ‘The impression is stamped twice on 
folio 1(a) of Makhzan-ul-Asrar. 

ew M uizz Khan.— Syed Muizz Khan fidvi (devoted servant) of Muhammad 
Shah Badshah Ghazi.’ On this seal-impression the date is 1133 A.H., and it is 
on folio x(a) of Makhzan-ul-Asrar. : ae 

Suid and Arrangement.—The five poetical works of Nizami, OD IE and 
grouped as Khamsah or ‘Quintet’, are arranged in the manuscript in the following 
order:— 

(1) Makhzan-ul-Asrar, folios 1(b)-32(2). 
(2) Khusrau and Shirin, folios 32(0)-112(a). 
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(3) Laila and Majnun, folios 112(b)-171(q). 

(4) Haft Paikar, folios 171(b)-273(a). i f 

(5) Sikandar Namah. This poem 1s divided into two parts. First part of the 
book entitled ‘Sharaf Namah’, covers 273 (b)-324(a) folios; and the 
second part entitled ‘Iqbal Namah’, 324(b)-372(@) folios. 


Makhzan-ul-Asrar or Treasury of Mysteries, the first of the five poems begins 


with: 
Sc 95 AE eau eJ! Qe JI A es 

It contains 2,300 couplets, and is divided into 20 sections or makalats. It is mythical 
tather than a romance in character. All the makalats are being interspersed with 
short narratives illustrative of the maxims set forth in each makala. This poem 
was dedicated to Atabeg Ildighiz, and according to Bacher was published at the time 
of that prince's campaign against the King of Georgia in 1165-66 A.D. Nizami at 
that time had completed his twenty-fifth year. 

Ildihgiz took no notice of this poem of Nizami, because of warfare. Nizami 
resolved to solitude instead of going to seek the favour of other princes. He now 
thought to write another poem on extensive lines. Firdausi's Shah Namah was his 
most favourite companion, and during hours of leisure, he much meditated on this 
work, and for the next poem, turned to this ‘Storehouse’ of material. ‘This’ time 
he selected the love story of Khusrau Parviz, the Sassanian King, and Shirin, the 
princess of Armenia, This poem immortalized Nizami’s fame. It is first master- 
piece of its kind. It has retained its supremacy unchallenged. Nizami received 
universal praises and presents from others, but not even an encouraging word from 
those three princes to whom he had dedicated this poem. Some years later, one of 
the three, named Kizil Arslan, invited Nizami to his court, received him with great 
honour and respect, and bestowed upon him two villages in recognition of his high 
talent and literary achievement. Nizami, soon tired of the court life, went back to 
his native place. 

Khusrau and Shirin —The poem Khusrau and Shirin, written in the year 1175-76 
A.D., begins with: 


au ott DE) lj gl SLAs jg BP) | la 
This poem contains 7,000 couplets and is one of the best known romantic poems. 
It is full of thrilling episodes, but Khusrau is not wholly sympathetic as a hero, 
he seems scarcely worthy of the noble natured Shirin. ‘With its rich colour, its 
vein of extravagance and ready indulgence in the marvellous, it is truly a romantic 
poem.’ In this poem, as already stated, Nizami followed Firdausi “as regards 
matter and style. ‘As in all his following epopees the subject was taken from what 
the pious Muslims call the time of “Heathendom”, and it isa noteworthy fact that the 
once, so-devout Nizami never chose a strictly Muslim legend.’ ‘Nothing could prove 
better the complete revolution in his views, not only religious, but also on art. He 
felt no doubt that the object of epic poetry was not only to teach moral lessons or 
doctrines of faith, but to depict the good and bad tendencies of the human mind 
the struggles and passions of man, and indeed in the whole range of Persian literature 
only Firdausi and Fakh-ud-din Asad Jorjani can compare with Nizami with wonder- 
ful delineation of character and the brilliant painting of human affections especially 
of the joy and sorrows of a loving and beloved heart,’ ^ 
Laila and Majnun.—The tale of Laila and Majnun begins with: 


SIUS eS eU og eure sel s OF 3 pre 
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When Nizami withdrew to his rural seclusion from the court of Kizil Arslan, he 
received the request of King of Shirwan to compose another memorable romantic 

‘tale on the love of Laila and Majnun. Nizami accepted the princely demand, and 
composed the story of Laila and Majnun in 1188-89 A.D. This poem contains 
4,500 couplets. It is sometimes called the ‘Persian Romeo and Juliet’, a pathetic 
and romantic story of the ideal love existing between the ‘distraught Majnun and 
the beauteous Beduin maid, Laila’. It was the Arab story of two school children, 
‘an unhappy passion, in a world of rock and desert’. In this story, we pass from 
romance to tragedy. ‘It is interspersed with episodes, but none of these leads us 
away from the central theme, the throbbing note of passion is muted from time to 
time, but it returns, it beats with ever-deeper and more haunting tone, it dominates 
from the opening scene to the child-lovers’ mutual rapture to the last meeting in the 
desert and the last cry of Majnun upon Laila's grave. ‘Their union was brought 
about in Paradise.’ Nizami dedicated this poem to Sultan Abu-al-Muzaffar Shirwan 
Shah. 


Haft Paikar.—Haft Paikar, or Seven Portraits or Bahram Namah, begins with: 
F 0M Ae rsd Gry qc FN oy oto dle CI 


When Nizami had reached the age of 58, he wrote in 1198 A.D. his last poem, the 
Haft Paikar. In the manuscript under review, this poem is fourth in order of 
transcript. This is not one single narrative, but comprises seven tales related by 
the favourite wives of the Sassanian King Bahram Gur. It contains more than 
5,000 verses. In this poem, Nizami returned once more from his ‘excursion into the 
field of heroic deeds to his old favourite domain of romantic fiction and added a 
fresh leaf to the laurel crown of immortal fame with which the unanimous consent, 
of Eastern and Western critics has adorned his venerable head’. This poem deals 
with the legendary history of Bahram Gur, the Sassanian King. Many of his heroic 
stories have a historical basis, or at least response on a genuine and ancient tradition, 
and the title Bahram Namah better describes the nature and scope of the poem 
than that of Haft Paikar, which refers to one, though the chief, topic of the romance. 

Sikandar Namah —Three years after Laila Majnun’s romance, Nizami composed 
Sikandar Namah. The poem consists of two distinct parts. A more heroic subject 
and the only one in which he made a certain attempt to rival Firdausi. ‘The first 
or semi-historical part shows us Alexandar the Great as the conqueror of the world, 
while the second, of a more ethical tendency, describes him in the character of a 
prophet and philosopher, and narrates his second tour through the world and his 
adventures in the West, South, East and North. ‘There are frequent sofic allegories 
and quite imbued with pantheistic ideas is, for instance, the final episode of the 
first part, the mysterious expedition of Alexander to the fountain of life in the 
land of darkness.’ 

Together these two poems comprise about 10,000 couplets, of which two-thirds 
belong to the first part, and one-third to the second part. ‘The first is dedicated to 
Malik Nasrut-ud-din, and the second part to Malik Azzuddin. 

= The subject of Plates—As already mentioned, there are II paintings in the 
manuscript, as illustrations of the text :— 

(1) The first miniature depicts the incident of an old woman administering a 
rebuke to Sultan Sanjar that she has been robbed by a soldier. 
(Makhzan-ul-Asrar.) e rg 

(2) Shirin is bathing in a pooland Khusrauiscatchingsight ofher. (Khusrau 
and Shirin.) : F $ 

(3) Shirin is looking at the rock carving near Kirmanshah by Farhad, her 
admirer. (Khusrau and Shirin.) " 

(4) The return of Shapur to Khusrau. (Khusrau and Shirin.) 
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to each other, (Laila and Majnun.) 

6) Naufal, the Arab Chieftain, champions in battle the cause of the love- 
distraught Majnun. (Laila and Majnun.) 

(7) Laila and Majnun long separated, swoon when they meet. (Laila and 
Majnun.) 

(8) Bahram Gur saves his crown by killing two lions. (Haft Paikar.) 

(9) Bahram Gur visits the princess in the Torquoise Place on Wednesday. 


(5) As children Laila and Majnun neglect their studies to devote their hearts 
( 


) 
(Haft Paikar.) 

(ro) Death of Darius III in the presence of Alexander. (Sikandar Namah.) 

(11) Alexander in the circle of sages. (Sikandar Namah.) 


FAZAL, AHMAD KHAN. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MAGADHAS IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Dr. Bim 


B.L. Printed and published by the Royal Asiatic So 
1946. 


ala Churn Law, D.Litt., Ph.D., M.A., 
ciety of Great Britain and Ireland, 


The author of this interesting treatise is well known for his stud 
and Civilization. In particular, he has delved Pali and kindred lit. 
a rich gem and has already his niche in the temple of fame. 
for early Indian tribal history are inestimable. The present dissertation has for its theme the 
Magadhas—a people who played a conspicuous part in many eventful periods of Indian history 
as the Romans did in the Mediterranean world. Dr. Law traces the history of this remarkable 
folk from the Vedic times to the Pala period and the Khalji conquest, and traverses the entire 
field, taking note not only of dynastic vicissitudes but of topography, religious history, social and 
economic data, and educational activities in the great seats of learning at Nalanda, Uddandapura 
and Vikramaéilà. Two of the most interesting figures, towering above the rest, in the early 
annals of Magadha, are the Buddha and Asoka—Devanampiya Piyadasi as he is called in the in- 
Scriptions. The author has culled from literature much useful information about the Buddha and 
his Magadhan disciples, about holy nuns and pious sresthins, distinguished statesmen and an 
eminent physician, who were attracted by the magnetic personality of the reformer. He gives a 
vivid picture of the prosperous days when the sage of theSakyas moved among the men of Magadha 
according to tradition. Incidentally, I may note that the epithet Devanampiya, assumed by the 
most remarkable of the Magadhan rulers, recalls one of the most famous episodes of Babylonian 
antiquity—the age of Hammurabi, when the king, unlike his predecessors, called himself * favourite 
of the gods' (Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. I, p. 511). Whether it is a mere parallelism or 
something more, I leave to the future historian. Q 

There are of course some controversial points, some of which have been inserted in the foot- 
notes. With all this, the student of ancient Indian history will find the little volume both 
interesting and informing. The value of the treatise has been enhanced by a map of Magadha 
and many of the Janapadas with which it had relations in the days of yore. 


ies in Ancient Indian History 
1 literature to the root for many 
His services in collecting materials 


H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI. 


RASA-RATNA-PRADIPIKA OF ALLARAJA, critically edited for the first time by Dr. 
R. N. Dandekar. Published as Vol. 8 of the Bharatiya Vidya Series, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhaban, Bombay, 1945. Price Rs.2-12-0. 


The ftasa-ratna-pradipikà is an epitome of the Rasa-éastra with particular reference to the 
Natya-sastra of Bharata, the Dasarüpaka and the Sahitya-darpana. In this work we find verbatim 
reproductions of many passages of the Daéa-rüpaka and even of its commentary Avadloka, 
often without acknowledgement. In the treatment of the subject-matter there is no originality. 
The first chapter serves the purpose of an introduction to the work; the second deals with Bhava; 
the third with the Vibhivas; the fourth with the Vyavicáribhavas (verbatim copy from Dasa- 
vitpaka, iv. 7-33, and its commentary Avaloka of Dhanika) ; the fifth with the eight Rasas and their 
varieties and the sixth and last chapter with the inherent graces of women and the real nature 
of relation among Rasa, Bhàva and Alamkàra. The quotations are also stereotyped and 
hackneyed and may mostly be traced in well-known works on Rhetorics, Chandas as well as 
Kosakavyas, and to their original sources. The Kürikás composed by Allaraja also do not reflect 
much credit on their author. Thus we find that it is a good book for a beginner. t d 

Dr. Dandekar has ably discussed the date of the author in the Introduction and the indices 
too are useful. A more comprehensive list of the tracings would have undoubtedly enhanced 
the value of the work. An Index of the Kàrikàs composed by Allaraja should also have been 
given. In page 52, Dr. Dandekar remarks in connection with the poet Bherijhankara or Bheri- 
bhankara, “Nothing is known about the work of this author.’ It should be noted that he is a 
noted poet among the compilers of Sanskrit anthologies and in this connection Dr. Dandekar's 
attention may be drawn to the Padyamrta-tarangini, edited by me (pp. Xcii-xcv) and also to my 
article Samskrta-kavih Bheribhankarah in the Journal of the Samskrta Sahitya ,Parisad, Calcutta, 
1941, December. A work Bheribhankàriya-kavya is also known (Gustav Oppert s Lists of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Private Libraries of Southern India, MS. No. 1296). The editor further mentions in 
connection with Kavikamkana (p. 51)— His works Mrganka-sataka and Manovalambika are known 
from DC. xx. 8008.’ The statement does not seem to be correct. The editor’s attention is 
drawn to the Padyaveni, edited by me (Introduction, pp. 95-96). „There are numerous references 
to and quotations from the writings of this poet in several Sanskrit anthologies. Scholars would 
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only like to find many more references to and details about all the poets mentioned in pp. 51-52 
of the work under review. : 


We may draw the attention of the editor to some of the minor errors which may be 
ó LA 
corrected in a subsequent edition, e.g. enfantat qA faal: (p. 4» wawi wur (p. 7), 
farms (p. 10). H , 
The Sandhis in the verses at least should not have been ignored. The editor sna ud 
however, deserve our best thanks for presenting a very useful edition of the work belore the 


Sanskritists. The more we have such critical editions, the better for the scholars interested in 
the study of Sanskrit literature. 


J. B. CHAUDHURI. 


OBITUARY 


I am shocked to have the sad news that my old teacher and guru, Professor 
Dr. Lucian Scherman, has passed away after a short illness at Hanson, Mass., near 
Boston, U.S.A., at the age of 8x. For many years he has been Professor for Indic 
Studies at the University of Munich, Germany, lecturing mainly on Indian, Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese art, Indian Ethnology, Buddhism and Indian Philosophy. 
"Under his direction the Museum for Ethnography, Munich, has become one of the 
finest collections of Asiatic art in Europe. Asa Jew he was deprived of his position 
and robbed of all his possessions by the Nazis, but could manage to flee to the U.S.A. 
where he became an American citizen and lived there in intimate friendship with 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. I have lost in him one of my best friends. 


H. GOETZ. 
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A History of Pali Literature, Vol. I 

A History of Pali Literature, Vol. II 

A Study of the Mahavastu 

Supplement to the Study of the Mahāvastu 
Geography of Early Buddhism . A 
Buddhistic Studies .. 

Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient Indiae 
Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I 

Ancient Indian Tribes D^ 

I0. Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. ut. 

Ir. The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa 

12. Historical Gleanings ae 

I3. Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspective ot 

I4. The Buddhist Conception of Spirits Hexe Edition). 
I5. Women in Buddhist Literature : 

16. Daàthavarmsa (Text and Eng. Translation) .. 

17. Cariyapitaka (Text and Eng. Translation) .. 

18. Saundarananda Kavya (translated into Bengali with an intro- 
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duction and notes) I O 
Ig. Licchavi Jati Ta 
20. Bauddha Ramani oc ao oc do 2 8 
21. Bauddha Vuger Bhügol t EE I O 
22. The Law of Gift in British India (2nd Ed) ; Do 3 0 
23. Mahavira: His Life and Teachings ó 2 0 
24. Geographical Essays, Vol. I 3 8 
25. Gautama Buddha .. r 8 
26. Sravasti in Indian Literature (A. SI. Memoir No. 50). I 4 
27. Rajagriha in Ancient Literature (A.S.I. Memoir No. 58) 2 12 
28. Kausambi in Ancient Literature (A:S.I. Memoir No. 60) I IO 
29. Pafichalas and their Capital Ahichchhatra (A.S.I. Memoir No. 68) .. 2 A; 
30. Holy Places of India (C.G.S. Bulletin No. 3) BS TO 
3r. A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions (C.U. Publication). 
32. Designation of Human Types (P.T-S.) Y : -. os. nett. 
33. Thipavatisa (P.T.S. Ed.) oc 7s. 6d. 
34. Concepts of Buddhism (1 (Memoir of the Kern Institute, Holland) E 5s. 6d. 
35. The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon, Pt. III—Buddhavarisa 

and Cariyapitaka (Eng. bz) eters xos. 6d. 
36; The Debates Commentary (Eng. Tr. of the Kathāvatthuppakarana 

atthakatha) Ios. Od. 
37. India as described i in Barly Texts of Buddhism and Jainism =  Rs6 
38. Tribes in Ancient India (Bhandarkar Oriental Series No. ue .. Rs8 
39. Mountains of India (C.G.S. Bulletin) ad = Rer 
40. Rivers of India (C.G.S. Bulletin) Rs.2 
4r. Ujjayini in Ancient India (Publication of the Archaeological Dept., : 

Gwalior State). s 

avira i 

42. Jainaguru Mahi es 


43. Bharater Punyatirtha 2I 6€ 
: To be had of— 
The Author at 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta; Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. 


(1933) Ltd., Calcutta; Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, "Trubner & Co., Ltd., and Luzac 
& Co., London; The Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. Nos. 26-29 are obtainable 


from the Govt. of India Book Depot, Calcutta. 
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INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


I. Vedic Series— —— 
Rgveda-Samhita—edited by a board of eminent scholars. It consists of: 
: (i) The Text, Saffálya's Padapatha, Sayanacárya's Commentary, extracts from 
other ancient Indian commentators, explanatory and critical notes in 
Sanskrit, and variant readings. E. m 
(ii) English translation (in the light of Sayana's commentary), critical notes 
embodying, among others, differe AX of great European 
and American Vedic scholars, tope sh "her nopsis of the results 
of historical geological, archaeológlcdl, fartd tplilblogical researches of 
eminent Indologists. : : i 
(iii) Hindi translation (in the light of Sayana’s commentary) with short 
explanatory notes and viewpoints of other interpreters, viz. Dayananda 
Saraswati, etc. ^ í * 

(iv) Bengali translation (in the light of Sayana's commentary) with requisite 

explanatory notes. 

Each fasciculus consisting of Sanskrit, English and either of the Vernaculars 
(Hindi or Bengali) is priced at Re.1-8-o (excluding postage). Subscriptions for 12 
fascicles or 6 fascicles, payable in advance, are Rs.12 or Rs.6 (excluding postage). ~- 
The foreign price for each fasciculus consisting of Sanskrit and English has been 
fixed at 2s. 6d. and for 12 fascicles at 25s. (inclusive of postage). 

2. Fine Arts Series— 
(i) *Barhut'—by Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, M.A., D.Litt. 


(Lond.)— 
Book I—Stone as a Story-Teller m -. Rs.5 or 7s. 6d. 
Book II—Jataka Scenes og oc .. Rs.7 or 12s. 
Book III—Art and Illustrations ' Rs.15 or 255. 


(2) ‘Gaya and Buddha Gaya ’—by Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Lond. in 2 vols. with more than 
40 plates o 36 ob -. ARs.12 or 20s. 
3. Indian Positive Science Series— 
Upavana-vinoda (Sanskrit)—by Prof. Dr. G. P. Majumdar, 


M.Sc. B.L. (A treatise on Arbori-Horticulture) -. Rs.2-8-0 or 4s. 3d. 
4. Jyotisa Series— EET". 
&) Paficái$à Darpana—by N. C. Lahiri, M.A... e Re.r-4-0 
(2) Indian Ephemeris, 1942—by N. C. Lahiri, M.A. -. As.I2 


5. Indian Lexicon Series— 
(1) Baügiya Mahakosa (an Encyclopzedia in Bengali) under the 


distinguished editorship of eminent scholars and general 
editorship of Late Prof. A. C. Vidyabhüsana— 


Vol.I published .. o5 AG -. Rs.12 
Vol. II (complete)... an ake -- Rs.r2 
(2) Bauddhakosa (Buddhist Encyclopedia in Bengali)— 
edited by Dr. B. M. Barua. Part I published w=» RET 
6. Linguistic Series— eae 
Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit—by Dr. B. K. Ghosh, 
— D.Phil., D.Lit. zi M zi e Rs 
7. Indian History Series— s 
Early. History of Bengal—Vols. I and II—by Prof. P. L. 
Paul, M.A. .. c5 Be oes = ~ Rs.8 


: For further particulars please refer to— 
_ Tse HONY. GENERAT, SECRETARY, THE INDIAN RESEARCH’ INSTITUTE, 
170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta (India). 
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